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The Literary Week. 


Dr. Garnett has resigned his post as Keeper of the 
Printed Books at the British Museum, thus anticipating 
the natural expiration of his term by some months. The 
resignation takes effect from March 20. On another page 
will be found interesting particulars of Dr. Garnett’s long 
period of association with the British Museum. 








Tue publication of the Browning love-letters has made 
an immediate impression to which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel. Our review of this most interesting work 
is deferred until next week. Meanwhile we might note 
the feeling of incongruity, almost painful in its sharpness, 
which was excited in many minds by the juxtaposition, in 
so many of the contents bills of Wednesday’s papers, of 
such a line as ‘‘The Brownings’ Love-Letters” and the 
more glaring incidents—murder, war, and litigation—of 
daily life. To think that the secret confidences of such 
a delicate, retiring mind as Mrs. Browning’s should be 
thus exploited was to receive a shock. But no one can 
regret that these documents have been made accessible. 


‘“‘BrrrELLiInG” is really a charming practice. It is 
soothing and amusing, and in a gentle way stimulating. 
Mr. Birrell, who is the only man that can do it, has 
been birrelling again. He birrelled on Sheridan to the 
members of the London Fife Association on Wednesday. 
It was not exactly a lecture on Sheridan; it was not 
exactly a discourse on Sheridan; it was just a birrelling 
on Sheridan. The audience was happy, and “(laughter)” 
occurs throughout the report. There was “(laughter)” 
when it was said of the works of Prof. Smythe, Sheridan’s 
tutor, that they were to be found in second-hand book- 
shops; there was “(laughter)” when it was said that 
Shakespeare commentators were enough—we do not want 
Sheridan commentators. The evening must have been a 
very agreeable one. We can think of nothing more 
pleasant than to lie on a convalescent’s couch in a comfort- 
able house and be birrelled to. 


Pusiisuine by newspaper is likely to become a still 
stronger factor in the distribution of books. It has been 
announced that the Daily Telegraph will shortly enter the 
field into which the Zimes, Daily Chronicle, and Daily Mail 
have already adventured. The books to be issued from 
Peterborough-court are said to be “the hundred best 
novels.” We understand, however, that this announce- 





ment, though not without foundation, is somewhat pre- 
mature. The arrangements for such a publishing scheme 
are necessarily complicated, and until documents are signed 
no really definite announcement is possible. 


“CavenpisH” is dead. The news will not affect readers 
generally as it will touch those that play cards. For ‘‘Caven- 
dish ” was a great authority on whist and other ggmes in 
which the Devil’s picture-books figure. In private life he 
was Mr. Henry Jones, a retired doctor. One odd thing 
about his career is that at first he kept the secret of his 
pseudonym so carefully that his father, who was a great 
whist player, would invoke the authority of ‘‘ Cavendish” 
over some problematic point, without the slightest idea 
that he was resorting to family opinion. 


Durine 1898, enormous as were the sums paid to pro- 
fessional writers, the men of action carried away the palm 
as to prices. Lord Kitchener was offered £5,000 for the 
baldest volume on the Soudan campaign he might care to 
write. ‘No thank you, I shall remain a soldier,” he 
replied. Admiral Dewey was offered £1,000 for a maga- 
zine article on the Philippines. ‘‘ Thanks, but I’m too 
busy,” he replied. Lieut. Hobson accepted £1,200 for 
an article on his great manceuvre, but refused £10,000 
for a course of lectures. At the outset Lieut. Hobson 
was offered for his articles only £1,000. By putting the 
transaction into the hands of his lawyer, he screwed up 
the sum to £1,200: another argument in favour of the 
literary agent. Mr. Fisher Unwin, by the way, is about 
to publish Lieut. Hobson’s article in book form with 
many illustrations. 





Tue request made to Mr. Ruskin, in one of the birth- 
day addresses, that Mr. Holman Hunt should paint his 
portrait, has received a negative. His present state of 
health, say those who know him best, would not permit 
Mr. Ruskin to face the fatigue of sitting to so laborious 
and conscientious a painter as Mr. Holman Hunt. This, 
we presume, will be the end of the project. It is hardly 
likely that a less laborious and conscientious painter will 
be put forward. 

Rvssta loves books more than we are apt to think. It 
has insisted on sharing with us the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Jerome’s Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow; and now 
we learn that in future the express trains from Moscow to 
Sevastopol will each be equipped with a library placed in 
the dining-car, to be at the free disposal of the passengers. 
We may be permitted to surmise that Verestschagin’s 
Napoleon in Russia (detailing the flight from Moscow) will 
be popular on this railway. 


WE have received, and forwarded to the editor of the 
Oban Times, another donation to the William Black Life- 
boat Fund: £5 from Miss Honnor Morten. 
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A Frenon journalist has been asking certain English 
men of letters to name the French authors, now dead, 
which in their opinion best represent the distinctive genius 
of France, and the replies have been printed in the Gaulots 
and the Morning Post. Altogether they are rather dis- 
appointing, possibly because the question is too large a 
one. Among those that answer concisely is Mr. Meredith, 
who makes this choice: ‘‘ For human philosophy, Mon- 
taigne ; for the comic appreciation of society, Moliére ; for 
the observation of life and condensed expression, La 
Bruyére; for a most delicate irony scarcely distinguishable 
from tenderness, Renan; for high pitch of impassioned 
sentiment, Racine. Add to these your innumerable writers 
of mémoires and pensées, in which France has never had 
a rival.” 


Mr. Gosse also names five leading authors: Villon, 
Ronsard, Racine, Balzac, and Flaubert, with reasons for 
each. Prof. Saintsbury declines to select. All are neces- 
sary, he says in effect. Mr. Frederic Harrison sends a list 
of thirty names. Mr. J. E. C. Bodley writes what might 
stand for a new chapter of his work on France. Mr. 
Pinero names no numes, but says instead: ‘“ Speaking 
generally, however, I would say that those French authors 
whose works are most characteristic of the genius of 
France are those writers who have possessed the quality 
of intellectual vivacity—those, in short, who have been 
witty yet profound, sparkling yet never merely frivolous. 
This quality of intellectual vivacity is, I believe, the great, 
and in its most eminent degree the unique, possession of 
Frenchmen.” 


Mr. Lane gives ‘‘Chanson de Roland, Joinville, 
Froissart, Ronsard, Villon, Montaigne, Moliére, Pascal, 
Dumas pere, Théophile Gautier, Hugo, the Abbé Prévost, 
André Chénier, Racine, Rabelais, Lamartine, Corneille, 
Renan, La Bruyére, Balzac, and all the rest, including 
the author of Awcassin and Nicoleta.”” Mr. Haggard con- 
fines himself to Balzac and Dumas; Mr. Hall Caine to 
Hugo and Flaubert; and Mr. Justin McCarthy to Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Moli¢re, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Victor 
Hugo. Mr. Arthur Morrison, after a dip into picturesque 
criticism (‘‘ Balzac—vast, elemental—a frowning rock of 
literature’), votes for La Fontaine. Mr. Anthony Hope 
and Dr. Conan Doyle fence with the question, and give 
personal preferences instead. Mr. Hope’s are for Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, and Maupassant. Dr. Doyle’s have 
changed with years. He says: ‘‘ When I was ten years 
of age I liked Gustave Aimard best. At fifteen I preferred 
Jules Verne. At twenty it was Dumas pére and Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Now I should choose Maupassant. He has 
the most natural instinct for telling a story in the right 
way of any writer I know.” 


Dr. Conan Doyie’s Toynbee Hall readings from his 
own books should be followed by similar entertainments 
by other authors. In America the practice is fairly 
common and very popular. The “massive novelist,” as 
the Daily News calls Dr. Doyle, began with the comic 
ballad of the motor car, in Songs of Action, proceeded with 
some of the exploits of Brigadier Gerard, and finished 
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with the ride from Brighton to London in Rodney Stone : 
thus devoting the evening very much to vigour and 
excitement. So many are his works that he might give a 
dozen other readings quite as interesting as this one and 
never repeat an item. 


Mr. Sreruen Paituirs, writing in the Dome, suggests 
a new field for modern verse. Fine poetry is now being 
written, he admits, but from it ‘“‘the greatest thing of all 
is lacking—some great compelling thought, some rapturous 
and passionate purpose.” Mr. Phillips therefore urges 
upon his companion poets the study of the world beyond 
the grave, not as Dante saw it, but as our own speculators 
see it: the world where the soul creates its own atmos- 
phere, environment, and scenery : 

Here, at least, is a conception capable of infinite variety 
of treatment, with all the fascination of scientific truth. 
We are even shown whole cities built again on the void, 
house by house, room by room, by the furious act of the 
inhabitants, who after death transported into space the 
‘scenery of their sins.” Another fixed characteristic of 
the picture presented to us is the continuity of existence : 
that the madman is no less mad from the fact that he has 
died, but raves on there as here; that the adulterer still 
sighs ; that the drunkard haunts the familiar tavern, and, 
incapable of physical gratification, seeks a borrowed 
delight in urging to excess those who are still in the 
body. 

It does not seem that the new poetry will be a very cheer- 
ful affair. 


‘Yer to those,” Mr. Phillips remarks, “ who object 
that such a meditation as is here hinted at has no present 
interest, and brings no newer gleam into the life we are 
now leading, I would reply that such a conception illumines 
this present existence to a degree hitherto unconceived. 
For just as astronomy has taught us that our star, so far 
from being the centre of creation, is but a drop of light 
in an abyss, so this spiritual knowledge reminds us that 
this life is but a passing phase in an uninterrupted and 
everlasting existence.” 





THEsE are the ten commandments for authors as printed 
in the new report of the Society of Authors : 


(1.) Never to sign any agreement, of which the alleged 
cost of production forms an integral part, until the figures 
have been proved. 

(2.) Never to enter into any correspondence with pub- 
lishers, especially with those who advertise for MSS., who 
are not recommended by experienced friends or by this 
Society. 

(3.) Never, on any account whatever, to bind themselves 
down to any publisher for future work. 

(4.) Never to accept any proposal of royalty until they 
have ascertained what the agreement, worked out on both 
a small and a large scale, will give to the author and what 
to the publisher. 

(5.) Never to accept any pecuniary risk or responsibility 
whatever without advice. 

(6.) Never, when a MS. has been refused by respect- 
able houses, to pay others, whatever promises they may 
put forward, for the production of the work. 

(7.) Never to sign away foreign, which include American, 
rights, but to keep them by special clause. To refuse to 
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sign any agreement containing a clause which reserves 
them for the publisher. If the publisher insists, take away 
the MS. and offer it to another. 

(8.) Never to sign any paper, either agreement or 
receipt, which gives away copyright, without advice. 

(9.) To keep control over the advertisements, if they 


affect the returns, by clause in the agreement. To reserve — 


a veto. If ignorant of the subject, to make the Society 
their adviser. 

(10.) Never to forget that publishing is a business, like 
any other business, totally unconnected with pbilanthropy, 
charity, or pure love of literature. 





To this decalogue a light-hearted correspondent, who 
would seem not to have suffered from his publisher to the 
ordinary alleged extent, sends us the following additions : 

(11.) To stimulate your washerwoman to write, under 
threat of the displeasure of the author of The Pen and the 
Book if she doesn’t. 

(12.) In imaginative moments to practise (publishers’) 
ledgerdemain. ; 

(13.) To remain studiously dull, and thus continue a fit 
object for the Society’s interest. 

(14.) Never to meet a publisher in the street without at 
once giving him into custody. 


In noticing last week Gésta Berling’s Saga, a remarkable 
novel translated from the Swedish, our reviewer assumed 
that the author was a man. On the contrary, Selma 
Lagerlof is a Swedish lady. 
works may be expected soon. 


Mr. WuistiEr’s inclusion of Mr. Wedmore among 
persons more or less amusingly goaded at in The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, has apparently had little effect on 
Mr. Wedmore’s admiration of Mr. Whistler’s art, for he 
has lately been enlarging his Study and Catalogue of Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings for speedy publication by Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co. 


_.AnorHEer anecdote relating to the bewildering hand- 
writing of the late Mr. James Payn is told in connexion 
with Miss Jane Barlow’s first contribution—a poem——to 
Cornhill ‘She was dreadfully vexed,” says the story- 
teller, ‘‘and disgusted upon receiving a postcard from the 
editor, Mr. Payn, which she interpretated to say, ‘I have 
no use for silly verses.’ She sat with it in her pocket for 
some hours, feeling very miserable, then she took it out 
again, and with the help of her family deciphered it with 
a different result. The editor’s message turned out to be, 
‘I hope to use your pretty verses.’”’. Subsequently Miss 
Barlow became a regular contributor to Cornhill. 





THACKERAY’s remark as to the friendly attitude of the 
American papers during his American tour, quoted by 
Mrs. Ritchie in one of the prefaces to the new edition of 
his works, has produced a commentator in the Dial, who 
reminds us that the Boston Courier advised its readers 
that Thackeray was giving his audiences ‘‘a mere retail- 
ing of old anecdotes, fragments without originality or 
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any sense of judgment, containing nothing which anybody 
with a file of old newspapers. and magazines might not 
have said.” 

We observe that Mr. Thomas Wright’s laborious and 
interesting Life of Daniel Defoe, published at a guinea, 
may now be had at the “remainder” price of four 
shillings, Another good book of. its kind, Mrs. Basil 
Holmes’s The London Burial Grounds, published at half a 
guinea, is reduced to three shillings by a “‘ remainder” 
bookseller. Matthew Arnold’s Letters, in two volumes, 
still go for four shillings and sixpence. 


Tue attendance at the Guildhall Library has lately 
shown a considerable falling off. This is especially the 
ease in the evenings. The cause of the depletion is 
believed to be the increase in the number of suburban 
libraries. The result may be a shortening of the hours 
during which the Guildhall library is open. 





WE continue to receive letters on the subject of new 
words. One correspondent, ‘‘M. C.,” writes: ‘ Apropos 
of your search for new words, have you never felt the 
need of one to correspond with the German ‘ Geschwister,’ 
which would include both the terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister,’ 
as ‘parents’ includes both ‘father’ and‘ mother’? I 
beg to suggest ‘fraster,’ to supply the want. Another 
needed word, in my opinion, is ‘misclad,’ to signify ‘taste- 
lessly dressed ’ (not necessarily ‘ ill-dressed ’),”’ 


AnoTHER correspondent, “J. R. L.,” asks for “a new 
word to describe the subjects of Queen Victoria, from 
Hyde Park to Hobart, from the Solomon Islands to 
Seringapatam. ‘English’ certainly will not cover them ; 
British is worse. The word is wanted. The Imperial 
destiny of the race demands it. And it would be worth 
while to have it if only for the purpose of affording Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling a theme for a rousing poem.” And 
“T. P. K.” suggests to our notice the word “ merri- 
maniac,” which ‘‘ stands for a man who indulges in small 
epigrams such as are found by the dozen in Mr. H. Seton 
Merriman’s novels. One-quarter of them are true, 
three-quarters. trite.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a better version — Dean 
Ramsay’s own—of one of the stories contributed to our 
Prize Competition page two weeks ago: ‘‘ At a prolonged 
drinking bout one of the party remarked ‘ What gars the 
laird of Garskadden luk sae gash?’ ‘Ou,’ says his neigh- 
bour, ‘ Garskadden’s been wi’ his Maker three twa hours ; 
I saw him step awa, but I didna like to disturb gude 
company.’ ” 





From the dedications of the week. Mr. Whibley’s edition 
of Holland’s Suetonius, in the ‘‘ Tudor 'Transiations ” : 
To 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Cro, JoHN RHODEs, 
A MAKER oF IMPERIAL BRITAIN, 
THESE MEMOIRS 
OF IMPERIAL ROME. 





— 


—— 
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Bibliographical. 


“ Arg we so soon forgot?” The newspapers have been 
dwelling upon the present Lord Tennyson’s personal 
performances in literature with reference to his appoint- 
ment as Colonial Governor, but, so far as my observation 
has gone, have omitted all reference to his most “ original ” 
effort—a version in English hexameters of the recondite 
story of “ Jack and the Beanstalk.”” This was published 
so long ago as 1886, in the lifetime of the author’s father, 
and attracted, if I remember rightly, singularly little 
attention, though it was set forth in a fairly imposing 
quarto, and adorned with drawings by the delightful 
Caldecott. The Life of Tennyson is a valuable work, but 
look at the material therefor, and think how much better it 
might have been! The present Lord is, I believe, a very 
intelligent as well as amiable man, and, I understand, 
he saw through the press certain of his uncle Frederick’s 
later books of verse. He could, no doubt, write a very 
interesting memoir of the said uncle, though the material 
probably is slight. ; 

The late Mr. Walter Hamilton was the author of a 
History of the Poets Laureate of England; but the book was 
obviously inadequate, and one hopes that some day some- 
body will deal with the subject (which is not particularly 
interesting, by the way,) more satisfactorily. Not less 
disappointing was Mr. Hamilton’s enormous collection 
of parodies in verse. This was a mere omnium gatherum, 
simply a bringing together of material. No critical 
judgment was shown in it; all was fish that got into the 
editorial net. A really careful collection of verse parodies 
would be a desirable thing, if feasible—which it is not, 
for so much of the best work in that kind is copyright, 
and will remain so for some years to come; and, mean- 
while, more good parodies may be written. As it is, those 
who desire to possess the best rhythmical travesties in the 
language have quite a small library to acquire, so many 
are the volumes in which they are contained. 

So Mr. Fisher Unwin is to give us the Complete Poems 
of Miss Mathilde Blind. Well, let us hope that there is 
room for them. The lady was tolerably industrious as 
a verse producer: she presented to us in succession 7'he 
Prophecy of St. Oran, and Other Poems (1881), The Heather 
on Fire (1886), The Ascent of Man (1889), Dramas in 
Miniature (1891), Songs and Sonnets (1893), and Birds of 
Passage (1895). I should have thought that the selection 
from her verses made by Mr. Arthur Symons, some fourteen 
or fifteen months ago, would have fully met the demands 
of the public; it is rarely that the public asks for the 
complete works of a minor poet. But we shall see what 
we shall see. Mr. Unwin may be right, and I wrong. 

The other day Mrs. Meynell published a little volume of 
essays called Zhe Spirit of Place, and now “‘ Vernon Lee,” 
one of the other ladies who contribute regularly to the 
Autolycus columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, announces a 
book of discourses which is to be called Genius Loci—a 
rather curious collocation. 


A literary interest, if nothing more, attaches to the 
performances of Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist” which the 
Elizabethan Stage Society proposes to give at the Apothe- 
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caries’ Hall next week. These representations must needs 
have attraction for the literary student, but on the play- 
goer, I fear, they will have no specially magnetic effect. 
Even in 1787, when the ‘‘comedy” was played as “‘a 
farce” at Drury-lane, it had become, Genest says, 80 
obsolete that it was “hissed by some persons in the 
gallery.” ‘‘The ‘Alchomist,’” wrote Hazlitt, ‘is the 
most famous of the author’s comedies, though I think it 
does not deserve its reputation. It contains all that is 
quaint, dreary, obsolete, and hopeless in this once-famed 
art, but not the golden dreams and disappointmerts.” 
It is a pity that the Elizabethan Stage Society dissipates 
its energies over such poor material ; it might be so much 
better employed. 

The playgoing world has been troubled for some time 
past by the dramatised novel. Now we are face to face 
with yet another scourge—the “‘novelised” drama. To- 
morrow (Saturday) Mr. Macqueen will publish, he says, 
the story which Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. R. 8. Hichens 
have based upon the play by the former, called ‘‘The 
Daughters of Babylon.” Only a day or two ago Mr. W. 
Sapte, jun., put forth a tale entitled 4 Zucky Dog, which 
he had founded on a farcical comedy so-named, written 
and produced by him some six or seven years since. The 
prospect is melancholy. It is bad enough that some of us 
should be constrained to go and see the modern drama. 
It is doubly bad that some of us should also be more or 
less compelled to read that drama all over again in the 
shape of a fictitious narrative. Can nothing be done to 
check the progress of the “‘ novelised ” play ? 

An obliging correspondent sends me a cutting from the 
Dublin Daily Express, from which I gather that the Miss 
L. M. Little on whom the Quarterly Review has recently 
conferred a doubtful immortality is a sister of a certain 
“Grace Rhys,” whom I take (pray pardon me if I am 
wrong) to be the wife of Mr. Ernest Rhys, that industrious 
literary gentleman. The verses which Miss Little addresses 
to her sister in the cutting I refer to are flowing and not 
undistinguished, though they do not suggest that the 
writer’s work absolutely called for Quarterly honours. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin informs me that the author of the 
novel Brown, V.C., noticed last week, is the same Mrs. 
Alexander who wrote Zhe Wooing O’t. There was a 
doubt by reason of the quotation marks enclosing her 
name. These, says Mr. Unwin, were placed there because 
in private life the lady is known by another name. By the 
way, on the cover is a picture—somewhat loud in colouring 
—of a young woman of to-day. At the head of the picture 
is the title of the tale; at the foot of it the name of the 
author. Is the picture, therefore, a portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Alexander”? A contemporary suggests that it is; but 
I fear he isa wag. ‘‘ Mrs. Alexander” (¢.¢., Mrs. Hector) 
has seen over seventy summers, and is quite a “‘ grand old 


woman” in the world of fiction. 
Tue Bookworm. 

















Reviews. 


Landor and Rose—Water. 


Letters of Walver Savage Landor, Private and Public. Edited 
by Stephen Wheeler. (Duckworth & Oo. 10s. 6d.) 


Aut know, at least by repute, the character of Walter - 


Savage Landor ; for has it not been caricatured in Dickens’ 
Boythorn? Not for nothing did he bear the prefix 
*‘Savage.” As King Hal says to mine Ancient: “It 
sorts well with your /fiercenegs.” And has not his 
descendant felt it necessary to justify that family prefix 
by ferocious experiences in Thibet? It is a thousand 
pities that to the elder Landor did not fall that terrible 





—s 











WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ABOUT 1840. 
From a Sketch by W. Fisher. 


adventure. In the first place, his published language 
about the mild Thibetan would have been powerful to 
outlast marble monuments. Moreover, his talk on the 
subject would have been distinctly precious. It would 
have run somewhat like this: ‘Pain? I never felt pain 
in my life. I defy you to make me feel pain! Why, sir, 
I was tortured by a set of scoundrelly Thibetan savages— 
I'll be sworn, sir, within an inch of my life; and then set 
a-horseback with a spike, sir, a rascally spike in the 
saddle; and so rid the whole way back to the Indian 
frontier—spiked, sir, like a dismountable lead soldier! 
And I'll be shot if I ever enjoyed a better ride in my life! 
I could have ridden it back again, to show the torturing 
miscreants what a Briton was like with such a seat.” 

But in vain will you look here for a touch of Boythorn. 
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These letters to Miss Rose Paynter (now Lady Graves- 
Sawle) are avowedly published to show the gentler side 
of Landor. All the world knows that he had a youthful 
attachment for the Rose Aylmer whom he has immortalised 
in an exquisite little lyric. In later life he met at Florence 
Mrs. Paynter, never encountered since, as a little girl, she 
had run by the side of her elder sister in those tenderly 
remembered days of his young love. A friendship 
naturally arose with one to whom he could talk of the 
dead Rose; and it happened that of her two daughters 
one bore the name and some lineaments of her mother’s 
sister. To this girl he accorded a special affection— 
part memory of the mouldered, part admiration of the 
budding, Rose. He kept up correspondence with her to 
the end of his life; sent her verses every birthday, ana 
others at chance intervals. These letters, with the inter- 
spersed verses, Mr. Wheeler, with the lady’s permission, 
now for the first time gives to the world. 

It is comprehensible that the object of so faithful an 
attachment should cling to, and the editor (as a devotee 
of Landor) act on, the principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
It is excusable that she should shrink from exhibiting her 
old friend’s little asperities of temper, should think they 
had already been too liberally exposed to the public, and 
desire that nothing be allowed to roughen the little idyllic 
picture of Omphale and Heracles, But we would the 
editor had taken his courage in his hands and advised 
her otherwise. The very fact that Landor’s character is 
so fully known makes suppression useless to his memory, 
and irritatingly flawing to the artistic effect. Nobody can 
be persuaded into accepting this halcyon view of the great 
writer. Nobody but is fretted into protest against this 
Landor among the Roses. What is worse, a picture is 
pruned and tamed into unconvincingness, which would 
have been really charming, left with its natural relief and 
contrast. Ares at the feet of Aphrodite—a very pretty 
scene. But let us have a growl or two, an occasional 
martial tang of the tongue, or rugged fling of the limbs, 
to convince us that we have, indeed, the god of War, and 
no other, bound in these rosy links and manacles, We 
should feel much more sensibly the poet’s self-yielding 
gentleness, and the young lady’s triumph, if her lion were 
allowed an occasional roar—to show us he is the real 
sort, and not of those who eat plum-cake and box with 
unicorns; if he did not always ‘‘shake a mane en 
papillottes.” Furthermore—and this is the utmost verge 
and scope of our indictment—he would not then be dull. 
Landor—Landor in his frank and unconsidered moments 
—dull, pitiful heavens! Yet to this complexion is he 
come, through Mr. Wheeler’s injudicious showmanship. 
These letters become positively languid and tedious. We 
yawn in sympathy with the frequent Aiatus which dis- 
figures these pages, and look disgustedly at the enshroud- 
ing asterisks which fill it. What could Landor have said 
so very dreadful ? we ask ; and whatever it was, we could 
suffer it gladly: yea, we would beg—‘“ Let him roar 
again! Let him roar again!” as warmly as the audience 
of Bottom’s imagining. We love not Landor with a nice 
clean collar and his hair combed. , 

Well, here is our Landor, expurgated for the use of 
families and suitable as a present for young ladies’ schools 
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—at least, the first half of the volume. Of course, there 
are interesting bits, and we see the old poet in a very 
pleasing and domestic light—only too much so. He 
writes to Rose’s mother in 1838 : 


Yesterday I bredkfasted with Milnes. He invited a 
good number of his cleverest friends to meet me. I did 
him wrong in fancying I had lost a portion of his kind 
feelings. . . . Lady Blessington has persuaded me to 
remain a few days longer, that I and D’Orsay may be 
accompaniments to her in a picture. So flattering a wish 
is not to be denied. 


This letter is from Gore House. Does the picture exist, 
one wonders? It would be of exceeding interest. A 
more curious combination for a portrait-group could scarce 
be conceived than Lady Blessington, D’Orsay, and Landor! 
He was much at Gore House about this time. Mr. 
Wheeler reminds us that Mr. Augustus Hare relates how 
Landor talked to him about the company at Gore House, 
and how, while Lady Blessington and D’Orsay talked, 
Disraeli would sit “silently watching their conversation 
as if it were a display of fireworks.” One does not con- 
ceive Disraeli ‘‘ silently watching’ anyone’s conversation. 
He must have been taking lessons for his own future 
displays. But the note on this letter is more interesting 
than the letter itself. It quotes Crabb Robinson’s note 
regarding Landor’s breakfast with him the following day : 
“A great deal of rattling on the part of Landor. He 
maintained Blake to be the greatest of poets; that Milnes 
is the greatest poet now living in England.” Milnes was 
present, it may be remarked. It is interesting to know 
that Landor, in 1838, saw the greatness of Blake while he 
was still an unknown quantity to English critics. But 
there was always “a great deal of rattling on the part of 
Landor.”” When he affirmed Blake to be the greatest of 
poets, it meant no more than that he admired him much. 
As for the judgment on Milnes, a graceful, quite minor 
poet, it is purely one of Landor’s oddities—even allowing 
for the influence of Milnes’ presence. The man could not 
say a thing without hyperbole. For be it remembered 
Tennyson was “living in England,” and the Quarterly (as 
Mr. Wheeler reminds us) jeered Milnes for his worship of 
“such baby idols as Mr. John Keats and Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson.” Thus contemporary criticism “ wanders at 
its own sweet will.” 

We have another curious specimen of Landor’s critical 
whims in a letter of 1843. He tells Miss Rose that 
certain verses want compression, “as nearly all modern 
poetry does, particularly Byron’s. Oowper, Crabbe, and 
Moore run the least ‘into this fault since the time of 
Goldsmith. There is much of the superfluous even in 
Gray’s beautiful elegy.” The remark is true enough 
regarding most poetry of that day. But fancy the 
exceptions! Oowper, with the interminable didactic 
longueurs of the ‘“‘ Task,” ‘The Sofa,” and the rest; 
Moore, with the gaudy facility of ‘ Lalla Rookh” and 
the ‘‘ Loves of the Angels,” and superfluous page on page 
which one shrinks even from remembering! It is correct 
enough of Gray. But in the Imaginary Conversations 
he not only declared that the Elegy would be read as long 
as any work of Shakespeare, ‘‘ despite the moping owl and 
the tin kettle of an epitaph tied to its tail”; but also said : 
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“ Expunge from his Elegy the second and third stanzas, 
together with all those which follow the words 


Even in our ashes live their wonted fires, 


and you will leave a poem with scarcely a blemish—a 
poem which will always havé more readers than any 
other in any language.” The italics are ours. Of course 
he merely intended that it would always be a very 
popular poem; but superlatives were his bread of life. 
Why, though, did he wish away the second stanza? You 
know it, reader : 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 
Surely it is one of the best in the poem. Or why should 
he have said, again, that he would sooner have written 
the stanza beginning 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 


together with one of George Herbert’s, than any other in 
poetry? A stanza the solema movement of which makes 
it undeniably fine ; but how far below the great inspired 
passages of poetry! It has a lapidary dignity, as of 
some thing carved in stone; but Landor’s praise is extreme. 
Truth to say, he had himself a tendency to leading out by 
the hand spinster phrases, to personifications constructed 
chiefly of initial capitals, which at times recalls the 
eighteenth century manner. He would apostrophise his 
“ pensive friend” (virtuous youths and maidens were apt 
to be “pensive” in the eighteenth century), would talk 
about “ the pomps of regal state,” and inform his pensive 
friend that 

Thee only Virtue can elate, 

She only leads thy steps to Love. 


Virtue, in this style, acquires corporeal substance and the 
right to a “‘she” by title of a large “‘V.” With a small 
““y” poor virtue becomes a mere “it”—and quite help- 
lessly unpoetical. There is, indeed, only one poem in 
this volume that is at all rememberable. 

Landor seems, again, to attach a curiously overweening 
value to French verse compared with English. But let us 
acknowledge that he is entirely right about the “moping 
owl.” Owls are the most active of birds at night. And 
he has the boldness—with a half-apology—to tell Miss 
Rose Paynter some little truths about her private verses. 
Then—classic poet though he was—he has a hearty 
enthusiasm for Gothic architecture and York Minster. 
And he shows a true native taste for music, though pro- 
fessing no knowledge of it. Here is an interesting little 
notice : 

A German boy named Rubenstein has’ been playing to 
us [at Gore House] on the pianoforte. Never did I hear 
anything so wonderful and of so pure a taste at the same 
time. Wonder, where it exists at all, generally pre- 
dominates over every other feeling; not so in him. He 
appears to be about eleven or twelve years old. 


‘ There is, however, a second section, of political and 
public letters, where we have the unwhittled Landor. 
The mere style often makes them interesting; and there 
are general remarks couched in memorable language, and 
worth memory. The case against Russia has never been 
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put so well as by him and here. But in detailed politics 
the most striking thing is the wonderful crop of prophecies 
that failed, and the imperturbable confidence with which 
he goes on to make new ones destined to a like fate. 
Once he claims to have had a prophecy fulfilled (about 
Louis Napoleon), and on the strength of this he feels free 
to prophesy at large for the rest of his days. 
hot-headed, self-confident prophet, whose blacks to his 
own blest sight are for ever white! Isaiah had no such 
felicity, Jeremiah no such confidence. Read the book, 
and thank—with some permissible grumbling—the editor ; 
for half Landor is better than no Landor at all. 


= 


A Man and His Destiny. 


The Life of George Pomeroy Colley. By Lieut.-General 
Sir‘William F. Butler. (John Murray. 21s.) 


‘‘Oxu, my men, don’t run!” The speaker was the outlaw 
Tola, who was reputed the best fighting man in Kaffir 
land, and was the terror of the country between the 
Buffalo and Kei rivers. Twice had young George Colley 
attempted the extinction of this brave, when just before 
Christmas, 1858, he heard that a man had been attacked 
and wounded by Tola’s band. Oollecting a small body 
of police, Colley marched them sixty miles in two days, 
and saw Tola’s fires in the bush. Tola’s men were 
twenty - five; the police were sixteen, but were re- 
inforeed, and, in the fierce hand-to-hand skirmish which 
followed, Tola was killed. Colley described the affair in 
a letter: 

Tola fought splendidly. When the fresh men came up, 
his people began to give; but Tola called out; ‘“‘Oh, my 
men, don’t run. Follow me!” His two sons and one or 
two others sprang to his side, and he made a dash into 
the centre of my police ; and such was the prestige of his 
name that none of them dared face him, until an old 
sergeant of great repute for courage met him, and, after a 
short hand-to-hand combat with assegais, killed him. 


Fine doings for a young fellow of twenty-three. But Sir 
George Grey had detected the ability of the young 
lieutenant who had charge of a small post in Kaffraria, 
and had employed and advanced him in quick time. 
Colley—who was glad to hide his youth under a prema- 
ture beard—was now border magistrate, or ‘‘ Chief,” on 
the Bashee river, and controller of 5,000 square miles of 
South Africa. He was twenty-three, yet his life was 
half-spent; his gay courage and shrewd sense gave 
promise of a career longer and brighter than that which 
ended in gloom and massacre at Majuba Hill. 

There is an ironical symmetry in Colley’s life that 
is mournfully attractive, and a correspondence between its 
incidents and public events which lends it dignity ; and 
both are brought out in this well-written and finely 
conceived biography by a soldier-penman. Even while the 
Punjaub-was bearing him to South Africa Colley’s eyes were 
turned, wistfully to the Crimea, where the Allies were 
closing on Sevastopol. While his horse carried him over 
the wastes of Kaffraria, his heart was burning with the 
news that. Delhi had fallen. Not Sevastopol, and not 


Delhi, were to inflame his blood. But the British Empire can 
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usually ‘find work for its Colleys, and the young officer 
landed-with the 2nd Queen’s on the Peiho River in China 
in 1860. The capture of the Taku forts and tie destruc- 
tion of the Summer Palace of the Emperor have been 
described many times. Oolley was not altogether in love 
with the vandal work he had to do, but the spoliation of 
this Chinese fairy-land was one of the great scenes in his 
short, full life. We might follow him back to the Cape, 
thence to England, where he entered the Staff College, 
thence to Ashanti, where he organised the transport for 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, with whom he became linked by 
strong personal friendship. In 1874 Colley visited the 
battle-fields of the American Civil War, and next year 
he started with Sir Garnet’ Wolseley for South Africa 
on a civil mission, which had for its aim the adjustment 
of disputes with the Boers. He had been out less than 
a year when he accepted the appointment of Assistant 
Quartermaster-General at Aldershot. Colley had now long 
been regarded as the “coming man” of the Army. His 
military knowledge was of the soundest, and his executive 
ability was a proverb. 

On his voyage to England Colley had sage companion- 
ship. 

I came home from the Cape, and almost lived on the 
way with Mr. Froude; a mind which I am sure you would 
have appreciated and enjoyed as thoroughly as I did. I 
don’t know if you are as warm an admirer of his writing 
as Tam; to me there is no English prose equal to some 
passages of his; such, for instance, as that about the 
middle of the first chapter of his history—‘‘ For indeed a 
change was coming upon the world.” It was rather a sad 
mind too, sometimes grand, sometimes pathetic and 
tender, usually cynical, but often relating with the highest 
appreciation and with wonderful beauty of language some 
gallant deed of ove of his heroes of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries. He seemed to-have gone through every 
phase of thought, and come to the end ‘“‘all is vanity.” 
He himself used to say the interest of life to a thinking 
man was exhausted at thirty or thirty-five. After that 
there remained nothing but disappointment of earlier 
visions and hopes. Thank goodness, I have not thought 
quite so fast! Sometimes there was something almost 
fearful in the gloom and utter disbelief and defiance of his 
mind. 

Throughout life Colley was the sport of telegrams. 
Scarcely had he reached Aldershot when Lord Lytton 
offered him the military secretaryship in India. Instantly 
he plunged into this new work, mastered the military 
aspect of the Central Asian question on his voyage to 
Bombay, and settled down to his various and splendid 
duties at the Viceroyalty. In his police days in Kaffraria 
he had read with emotion of the fall of Delhi ; he now had 
to arrange the great pageant at Delhi of December 23, 
1876. Not in India was there rest or permanence for 
Colley. In the midst of all, Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
jogging his elbow, and reminding him that he would be 
wanted if war broke out with Russia. That danger 
passed; but in 1878 Sir Garnet telegraphed to Colley 
to join him at Natal as chief of his staff. Thus for the 
third time South Africa called George Pomeroy Colley to 
her veldts and mountains. * 9 al 

She called him to his death and the eclipse of his fame. 
When Colley arrived the Zulu war was practically over; 
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Lord Chelmsford had ‘finished it at Ulundi. But the great 
Boer trouble of 1881 was beginning, and in January of 
‘that year Colley was taking a small column to the relief 
of Pochefstroom. The repulse of his force at Lang’s Nek 
is matter of history. It was in the attempt to retrieve the 
honour of his force and, at the same time, execute a 
brilliant military movement that, on February 27, Colley 
determined to occupy Majuba Hill by night. His long, 
stealthy march to the hill-top with 554 rifles, the glee and 
confidence of his men, the glorious sunrise, the camps of 
the Boers sleeping the sleep of doomed men (as it seemed) 
below—all these things we follow with breathless interest. 
Sir William Butler’s powers of description, his sense of 
the irony of events, his insight into human nature, are 
equal to the task he has set himself of giving a final 
narration of the terrible thing that was about to happen. 
He tells us that for weeks Colley’s mind had been uneasy. 


Frequently in his letters there comes a stray sentence 
which shows the presence in his mind of some feeling that 
a turn had come in that career whose long-continued 
success he had so often acknowledged. And latterly there 
had come into his mind a vague impression that even the 
officers most closely associated with him in this enterprise 
shared, as it were, the shadow of his altered fortune. 
Again, with a fine sense of history, Sir William pauses 
to show us the pettiness of the struggle : 


The sun rose at about a quarter before six that morning, 
and a very brilliant sunrise it was. The great grass- 
covered uplands; the long-distant, table-topped moun- 
tains, extending far into Zululand; the deep gorges 
through which the dividing torrent of the Buffalo wound 
its unseen way—all lay spread below in a panorama where 
the absence of town, hamlet, or homestead served to 
emphasise the strange fact which the presence of two 
hostile camps at the base of the mountain marked— 
namely, that all this untenanted wilderness, and the 
eaormous wastes that lay removed from sight around it, 
were not wide enough for the separate dwellings of two 
kindred European nations. 

In the light of that sunrise Highland soldiers laughed 
as they looked down on the stirring Boer farmers, and 
shaking their fists in exultation, cried: ‘Come up here, 
you beggars.” And that is exactly what the farmers did. 
They came up, shooting straight. The rest of the story is 
dark, dreadful; but Sir William Butler tells 1t without 
shrinking. The one certain fact is the one bright fact. 
Colley kept his post, while his shouting and panic-stricken 
men were flying down into the valley of shame. 

*‘Oh, my men, do not run.” It was thus he had 
described, two-and-twenty years earlier, the closing scene 
in the life of a Kaffir chief far down in the Kaffrarian 
forest. ‘‘ When fresh men came up, his people began to 
give, but Tola called out, ‘Oh, my men, don’t run, but 
follow me.’” How strangely strong must the same 
thought have now come to Colley as that stream of men 
poured away from him at the Majuba! ‘Oh, my men, 


’» 


do not run! 
Colley was last seen walking alone on the bullet swept 
height. And there he fell, accepting his destiny. At 
first there was a disposition to blame him; but, when all 
is said, Colley’s achievement and character shine unsullied 
above all that miserable business. He conquered his 
destiny when he met it meekly on the mountain. 
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Modern Italian Art. 


History of Modern Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins Willard. 
With Illustrations. (Longmans. 18s.) 
By this time it is a commonplace among the artistic of 
this country to remark that the divorce of the great primal 
and standard art of architecture from the rest of the arts 
has affected one and all of them disastrously, leaving 
them isolated, enfeebled, inorganic. Neither in any 
country at the present day is this evil exemplified more 
clearly than in Italy itself, where at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century—a hundred years earlier than in other 
lands—was first set on foot the movement culminating in 
the disintegration we deplore. The contrary view, how- 
ever, is taken by the author of the monograph on the 
painted Morelli, a work which, published in 1894, has 
now been followed up by a volume of larger scope, 
designed to embrace the subject of modern Italian art 
in general. Yet it is significant that, out of seventeen 





MADONNA OF THE ANGELS, 
F.om the Painting by Sartono. 


chapters, two only are devoted to architecture, the fifteen 
remaining being divided between sculpture and painting ; 
while not one treats of any of the many other arts, such 
as that of the potter, the mosaicist, the goldsmith, the 
enameller, the smith, the weaver, the embroiderer, or the 
furniture maker. It is in this restricted sense, then, that 
the writer, whose peculiar orthography, together with 
certain un-English turns of speech, such as “ guide-board ” 
for “‘sign-post,” ‘“‘ back and forth,” &c., bewrays him, 
must be understood to deal with modern Italian art; and, 
such as he conceives it, he holds a brief for it as against 
the opinion of those who see in it only a sad instance of 
degeneracy. It is no unusual experience that one may 
travel much in Italy without having reason even to 
suspect the existence there of an artistic revival akin to 
that which is taking place in other parts of Europe. 
Therefore it is good news indeed to learn, on the authority 
of a writer who, as his elaborate biographical and 
descriptive catalogue proves, must have spent much time 
in diligent research into the matter, that things are not 
so bad as they seem. 
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Mr. Willard dates the origin of the present art move- 
ment in Italy from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
At that period the discovery of the remains of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii created a lively disgust with the 
abysmal depths of baroque into which art had sunk, and 


inspired the contemporary generation with a taste for 


something more strictly allied to the antique. Hence 
sprang the neo-classic revival, of which the sculptor 
Canova, a famous name to conjure withal, became the 
most brilliant exponent. Time moves so rapidly that we 
are liable to forget how influential a personality Canova 
was in the art world of the early nineteenth century. On 
his account the eyes of Europe then turned to Italy as the 
home of artistic light and leading, just as more recently 
they have come to look upon Paris; nor yet that, perhaps, 
with equally sound warrant. For, whereas a sense of 
beauty is often conspicuously wanting in works of the 
modern French school, in Italy, on the other hand, the 
instinct for classic grace has become more firmly implanted 
and manifests itself the more usually in the productions of 
modern Italians. They have failed, nevertheless, to catch 
the true monumental spirit which belongs to the sculpture 
and the painting of an age when both these and all the 
attendant arts were dominated and kept in train by a 





MADONNA AND OHILD. 
From the Marble by Monteverde in the Camposanto, Genoa, 


living, progressive architecture. Take, for example, a 
modern Italian effigy—either in paint, marble, or plaster 
—of the Madonna and Child. The features, maybe, lack 
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not a sort of graceful attractiveness; but that is all. 
Theirs is the beauty of the boudoir, the professional 
prettiness of the studio. Where is that august dignity 
that strikes one with awe in the presence of the lowliest 
Madonna of Angelico or Botticelli? It is sought for in 
vain, for the modern manufactured Mary is not the vener- 
able Virgin Mother of tradition, but the self-conscious 
model, whose downcast dark eyelashes barely veil the 
pert glances of the coquette. She is the selfsame who, on 
demand, poses, stripped, as Venus; while her Child for 
all the world is the boy who, without any change but of 
attitude and the addition of wings, on the like occasion 
is Cupid. No; to undo the work of five hundred years 
it takes more than one century, and then only with unity 
of purpose; and this kind of unity in our present circum- 
stances cannot well exist at all. 

To English readers the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Willard’s book will probably be that on ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism 
and Romanticism ”’—two movements which, among our- 
selves, occurred in the reverse order. It appears that, 
prior to the revolt against cold classicism in this country, 
there was in Rome, under the leadership of the German 
Overbeck, a somewhat similar movement, which was 
succeeded, in its turn, by the Purist school of Italians. 
However, although upon its native soil, the movement 
never flourished there to the extent that it has done in the 
north, and, in fact, passed away without leaving any per- 
manent mark in Italy. It was, no doubt, unfortunate in 
the men it had for promoters. In the first place, Over- 
beck, by identifying himself with the cause of “religious 
sentimentalism,” alienated the sympathy of the more 
thoughtful; and later on the movement was too undefined 
and desultory to win any solid stability. The half-hearted 
Minardi, ‘much more Raphaelite than Pre- Raphaelite” 
as he was; and Mussini, too much engrossed with the 
duties of his office to find leisure for indepen dent study ; 
and Hayez, the Romanticist, most prolific painter of all, 
yet without consistency of aim, without enthusiasm: these 
almost uévessarily provoked the Verist reaction which 
followed. And so one movement yields to another and 
another, and is bound so to yield, nor ever endure any 
while, until for the caprice of the individual is substituted 
the earnest conviction of the community, and conditions 
shall have so altered that art is once more the spontaneous 
expression of man’s pleasure in whatever work, be it great 
or small, his hand may undertake to do. 


The Ancient East. 


The Story of Ahikar, By F. ©. Conybeare, J. Rendel 
Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. (CO. G. Clay & Sons.) 


Tux Ahikar of the fable is the vizier of the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib ; he has sixty wives, but no son. It is re- 
vealed to him that he should take his sister’s son into his 
house and bring him up as his own. He does so, inform- 
ing the youth’s mind with many wise sayings, of which 
‘Tf it were a loud voice alone that decided the event, the 
ass could build two houses a day with his braying,” is, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy. In due time the king 
appoints the nephew to succeed his uncle, when the young 
man manages, by means of forged letters, to make it 
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appear that his benefactor has plotted to deliver Assyria 
into the hands of her enemies. The king orders the im- 
mediate execution of the innocent accused, but entrusts 
the carrying out of the sentence to one whom Ahikar has 
befriended in his prosperity. Thanks to this circumstance, 
another prisoner is beheaded in his stead, and Ahikar is 
concealed in an underground chamber, where his nails 
grow as long as an eagle’s claws. The nephew enters into 
possession of his uncle’s property, beats his slaves, and 
dissipates his goods, until the king of Egypt sends an 
embassy to Assyria propounding certain puzzles, to be 
solved under a penalty of three years’ tribute on either 
side. Sennacherib is in despair, until the executioner takes 
pity on him and produces his old adviser from under- 
ground. Ahikar is sent to Egypt to answer the questions, 
and, by means of trickery and equivocation, secures the 
stake, with which he returns triumphant. As a reward, 
his nephew is handed over to him. After a little physical 
torture, he sets to work to reproach him seriously, and 
proses to such an awful extent that the young man literally 
blows up and dies. 

Such is, briefly, the story of Ahikar, of which a Greek, 
an Armenian, a Syriac, and an Arabic rendering are here 
given, together with translations of all three, and of a 
Slavonic and an Aithiopic version as well. Dr. Rendel 
Harris, in his Introduction, suggests that the story has a 
Hebrew original, and the anachronisms, the worship of 
cunning, and the belief that children can be made wise by 
(to use Charles Kingsley’s phrase) ‘‘infinite jaw,” which 
appear in it all go to support his view. The extraordinary 
thing about it is that it appears hardly altered in the 
Arabian Nights and the Fables of AXsop, while references 
to it are found certainly in the Book of Tobit, and per- 
haps in the Old and New Testaments and the Koran. 
While, therefore, its ethical value appears to be nil, and 
we cannot share the paternal pride which leads Dr. Rendel 
Harris to speak of it as a “charming little tale,” it is 
entitled to respect as an undoubted relic of antiquity. 
From a scholar’s point of view, the form in which it is 
produced by the Cambridge University Press leaves nothing 
to be desired save an index. 


The Temple of Mut in Asher. By Margaret Benson and 
Janet Gourlay. (John Murray.) 


Miss Benson and Miss Gourlay were warned when they 
first proposed to excavate on the site of the Temple of 
Mut, near Luxor, that they would probably find nothing; 
they were also refused the Government permission now 
necessary to explorers; but still they persevered. M. 
Naville’s kind interposition’ procured from the then Director 
of Antiquities’ the first permit ever issued to female 
workers; the assistance of Egyptologists of nearly every 
nationality did the rest; and in the end they were re- 
warded for three seasons’ work by the gathering-in of a 
fine crop of antiquities, including the inscribed statue of 
Queen Hatasu’s architect, and the portrait bust of the only 
bald-headed priest yet found in Egypt. What energy and 


determination they must have shown to accomplish their 


task may be judged from the fact that their men insisted 
on higher wages to compensate them for the indignity of 
being under the orders of women. 
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Mut was a not very popular goddess, who was wor- 
shipped at Thebes as the consort of Amen and the mother. 
of Khons, the moon-god. She appears to have been in 
some way a type of maternity; but Miss Benson’s re- 
searches do not add very greatly to our knowledge of 
her, the only hymn in her honour which she succeeded: 
in discovering being so damaged as to be untranslatable. 
On the other hand, she and her companion have done 
good work in clearing the temple and in correcting 
the plan of it taken some years ago by Mariette, while 
they have also. obtained several inscriptions of historical 
interest. A technical discussion of these would here 
be out of place, but the reader will find them all duly 
translated and commented upon in the volume before us. 
The greater part of the book is taken up by a readable 
history of Egypt during the 2,800 years or so that the 
Temple of Mut flourished, and a discussion of the Egyptian 
religion, in which Prof. Wiedemann’s views are followed 
pretty closely. The book is printed in excellent style, and 
illustrated by photographs taken on the spot. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris 

Jastrow, jun., Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co.) 
A soox by the Professor of Semitic in the University of 
Pennsylvania, which forms the second volume of a recently 
projected series of handbooks on the History of Religions. 
Prof. Jastrow would divide the early Babylonian pantheon 
into two great triads, the first consisting of Anu, the god 
of the sky; Bel, the god of all that is below the sky; and 
Ea, whom he is inclined to make the god of the soa. The 
second he makes to consist of Sin, Samas, and Rimmon, the 
gods of the moon, the sun, and the storm respectively, and 
all the other deities he considers to be merely local gods, 
their popularity ranging in exact ratio with the political 
importance of their seats of worship. Later, Merodach, or 
Marduk, of Babylon, rose to such importance with the rise 
of his city that he became a sort of doublet of the elder 
Bel, while in Assyria the local deity, Ashur, assumed almost 
from the first the supreme place in the national theology. 
This accounts for a good number of deities, but there are 
others—like Nebo, Ninip, and Nergal—whose functions it 
leaves unexplained, and that Prof. Jastrow does not make 
their status clear is probably due to the fact that the 
present state of our knowledge of antiquity does not allow 
him to do so. A more serious drawback to the usefulness 
of his book is his adoption of the wild theory that the 
culture and religion of Babylonia and Assyria were entirely _ 
the work of their Semitic inhabitants; and this will not 
only lead scholars to use the volume with caution, but 
prevents him from dwelling on a subject of great interest 
to students of the science of religions—+.¢., the evolution 
of the Babylonian religion from the state of animism 
which is clearly indicated in the texts. This apart, we have 
nothing but praise for Prof. Jastrow’s book, which might 
worthily replace as a text-book Prof. Sayce’s still brilliant, 
but now antiquated, Hibbert Lectures. The numerous 
translations which it contains were made, we understand, 
expressly for it. 
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A Militant Philosopher. 
On the Realisation of the Possible. By F. W. Bain, Quondam 
Fellow of All Souls’ College. (James Parker.) 


Hirazrto we had known Mr. Bain only as the author of 
a pamphlet circulated in Oxford Common Rooms, in which 


he proved to his own satisfaction that the Duke of Argyll — 
was a confirmed plagiarist from his works. Now he has 


assumed a different attitude, and comes forward as a 
new Ajax defying the Olympians of philosophy. With 
one part of this work we are in perfect agreement. 
The enthusiastic appreciation of Aristotle —a defence 
perhaps scarcely needed in these days when we are all 
Aristotelians —can offend no one; and the chapter called 
“The Logic of Nature” is a curious, if somewhat fan- 
tastic, piece of system-framing. We are perfectly willing, 
also, to join with Mr. Bain in classing Lord Bolingbroke 
and Lord Beaconsfield among the great minds of the 
human race.. “It is insight,” says the author, ‘ which 
breathes in every page of Aristotle, or Bolingbroke, De 
Retz or Disraeli, and is never found in a Mill or Macaulay, 
a Ricardo or Descartes.” This is merely an honest con- 
fession of preferences with which many might agree. 

The book is avowedly an attack upon idealism or 
rationalism in the interests of an Aristotelian philosophy 
of evolution. Mr. Bain’s point of view is not hard to 
discover. The question as to the sense in which the word 
existence can be used of spiritual realities is not a new one, 
and it has been too much neglected by philosophers. 
Clearly, some consideration is needed before the same 
word can be made to cover the being of a cow and a 
logical canon. This difficulty is ever present to the author’s 
mind, and it is the basis of his mania for the * possible.” 
“‘ Esse” is the ground of “posse,” the simple observation 
of existence is the ground of any real “system”; and 
hence the proximate cause, the last link which bridges 
over the gulf between the possible and the actual, is, in 
spite of his inconsistent eulogy of final causes, the main 
interest in his mind. From this he goes on to confuse a 
rational spiritual reality with physical existence. The 
possible is limited to facts of sight, and we are told that 
all speculation which does not merely define and classify 
such phenomena is a hypostatising of abstractions. Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Hume, and Kant are exultantly knocked 
over by odd little verbal puzzles. It is all exactly like 
the criticism which an intelligent schoolboy is wont to 
scribble on the margin of philosophy books in a public 
school library. The author rarely sees the meaning of 
the philosopher he overthrows, and when his criticism is 
just it is generally an accepted commonplace. 

But the main wonder of the book is its style. Anything 
more funnily assertive, more cocksure and intemperate, we 
have rarely read. ‘‘ The secret of degeneracy in literature 
and philosophy is the appearance of women in it. Women 
are incapable of thought.” ‘Aristotle is the true English 
philosopher: and yet they have thrown away the royal 
eagle for wallowing hogs or blinking night-owls.” “A 
critic is one who delights in drawing very obvious conclu- 
sions from principles which he has accepted without 
examination from one who took them on trust from a 
third person.” ‘To speculate is human: to define, 


divine. Any human being can speculate; but not one 
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man in a million knows what thinking means. The one 
is vulgar, easy, attractive, feeble, feminine, and fatal ; 
the other rare, unpopular, male, difficult, and beyond all 
price.” Now and then there is a deft piece of phrasing, 
for which we are thankful: “ Definition is the repetition 
in thought of the historical causes which made the thing, 
in fact.” “The language of philosophy,” he says, “ the 
virtue of which is logical exactitude and crystal clearness, 
has now become a kind of horrible philosophical Chinese, 
which violates the first canon of speech—that if two were 
communicating, doth shall understand the meaning of the 
words ”—a criticism, perhaps, not without truth. But 
soon our author is back at his fulminations. ‘The world 
will awake some day and cease to decorate with musk 
roses the fair, large ears of its Cartesian Bottom.” “To 
shake off the long debauch of sophistry, the deep draughts 
of stupefying jargon, modern philosophy will have to 
drink the waters of Lethe and again become a child.” 
Berkeley is ‘‘a sham, a parade: show minus substance; 
esse minus posse; imposing upon those only who take— 
God bless them !—dialogue for dialectic, verses for poetry, 
a grinning row of false teeth for Nature’s genuine 
grinders.” .As for J. S. Mole, he has no language to 
express his contempt for him; he calls him, in bitter 
irony, ‘‘the nineteenth century prodigy,” and then is 
silent. 

Plato “caricatures in his pretty dialogues by the most 
childish pretence at reasoning.” Kant lies “in a 
dogmatic slumber, contentedly lapped in all the puerili- 
ties of spiritualistic, pneumatological metaphysics.” Far 
different is it with Mr. Bain himself. ‘I wandered,” 
he says, ‘‘in the deserted school of the master, and raked 
in the ashes of his extinct altar, till a spark of his divine 
genius suddenly glimmered and glowed in the darkness.” 
A restatement of Aristotelianism, a defence of the School- 
men, an attack upon Idealist abstractions, all are things to 
be desired; but a book like the present, with its egotism 
and absurdities of speech, could be only amusing if it were 
not also a little pathetic. 





Notes on New Books. 


THE GARDEN. 


Books about gardens cannot be dull. It matters nothing 
who writes them or how they are written; the very words that 
must be used carry the day: excite expectations, or remind 
the reader of the sweet reality of lawn and rose and daffodil. 
Yet although every garden book is readable and stimulating, a 
good garden book is a treasure; and such a treasure is Wood 
and Garden (Longmans, 10s. 6d. net), by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Jekyll’s plan is to go systematically through 
the year, describing her little domain and her methods therein 
month by month. This she does with a gentle, open-air 
enthusiasm which is very kindling. Thus, to be timely, the 
February chapter opens: 

There is always in February some one day, at least, 
when one smells the yet distant, but surely coming, 
summer, [One such came last week.] Perhaps it is the 
warm, mossy scent that greets one when passing along the 
southern side of a hedge-bank; or it may be in some 
woodland opening where the sun has coaxed out the 
pungent smell of the trailing ground ivy, whose blue 
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flowers will soon appear; but the day always comes. .. . 
How strangely little of positive green colour is to be seea 
in copse and woodiand. Only the moss is really green. 
The next greenest thing is the northern sides of the trunks 
of beech and oak. 
And so forth, passing from generalities to the garder itself. 
The book, which will not be altogether new to readers of the 
Guardian, is illustrated with some superb photographs taken 
by the author. We recommend it to amateur gardeners as a 
most charming blend of outdoor wsthetics and practical 
counsel, It is also something more: it is a piece of garden 
literature, written by one who has the sense of style. 


THe LIBRARY. 


The first book auction held in England was William Cooper’s 
sale of the books of Lazarus Seaman, held in Warwick-court, 
Paternoster-row, in 1676. This fact is occasionally met with, 
but the history of the rise and early development of book 
auctions has long waited for full treatment. Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley wrote an interesting chapter or two on the subject in 
his entertaining, if discursive, volume, 7'he Prices of Books, It 
has been reserved for Mr. John Lawler, who is principal 
cataloguer to Messrs. Sotheby, to attempt a comprehensive 
survey of Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(Stock). We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Lawler’s plea that 
the “‘ comparative insignificance ” of his book precludes “‘ serious 
criticism.”” Not that we have much criticism to offer. Mr. 
Lawler’s industry has been unbounded, and the worst that can 
be said of this book is admitted by its author: it might have 
been more entertaining. There is a desperate thoroughness 
about the long chapter (seventy pages) on Edward Millington’s 
book auctions, with its recurrent phrases, ‘‘ Millington’s next 
auction,” ‘‘ Millington’s next sale,” ‘‘ Millington’s next ven- 
ture,” &c. But the book is a monument of industry and a mine 
of facts. 

VERSE. 

A poet with the true lyric sense is, even if he have nothing 
new to say, always welcome. Therefore we are glad to meet 
with Mr. Fred. G. Bowles, whose little volume, In the Wake 
of the Sun (Unicorn Press), has just been published. Mr. Bowles 
has the rapturous Pantheistic attitude towards nature, and his 
ecstasies are expressed in melodious and scholarly verse. We 
select one of the shorter and more timely lyrics : 


A Sone or Sprine. 
Kiss ! kiss ! 
For the world is young ; 
God and thy bliss 
Are on every tongue ! 
He is veiled in the leaf 
He is hid in the cloud, 
And the wave on the reef 
Chaunts His praises aloud— 
Hark! Hark! 
Low to the wren, 
And high to the lark— 
God’s here again. 
Mr. Bowles’s book is musical and fresh and wholesome 
throughout. 


Major Whyte-Melville as poet is known by but half-a-dozen 
songs: ‘‘The Galloping Squire,” ‘“‘A Rum One to Follow, a 
Bad One to Beat,” ‘‘The Monks that Live Under the Hill,” 
‘* Boots and Saddles,” ‘‘ Brown Bay and Tray,” and one or two 
more —these are familiar and spirited; but the society-maga- 
zine sentiment of the writer’s non-sporting verse is little to 
the point. In a complete edition of Whyte-Melville, how- 


ever, everything must have a place, and we do not, therefore 
’ 
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quarrel with the Songs and Verses as a whole that Messrs. Ward 
& Lock have just issued. But we miss from it that excellent 
and pathetic ditty—‘‘Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket, 
and say a poor buffer lies low,” which, in the song-books 
where it appears, wedded to a plaintive and engaging air, vary 
attractive to concerted smokers, is always attributed to the 
Major. And here, although it is not verse, we may mention 
the handsome reprint of Whyte-Melville’s Market Harborough 
just added to Messrs. Thacker’s edition. Inside the Bar is 
bound up with it, and the book has good illustrations by Mr, 
Hugh Thomson, and serviceable ones by Mr. Finch Mason. 
There are poets whose poem-titles are better than the poems 
themselves, and such a one is Mr, John Ottwell. To begin 
with, he calls his book Short Poems (Kegan Paul). That is 
promising; we like short poems. Then he has a section called 
epigrams. That is promising; we like epigrams. And among 
the poems is one called ‘‘ The Old Book-lover’s Farewell to his 
Book.” That is promising; we like old book-lovers. But 
the results are less satisfactory. The short poems are only 
short; the epigrams are not very epigrammatic; and the 
“* Farewell” is verbose and not really bookish. Here is one 
of the “‘ epigrams ”: 
A DEFINITION OF A Bore. 
Of dulness vast, and wisdom small 
(His conversation shows it !), 
A bore is one who tires us all, 
And never, never knows it! 
Here is another : 
THE FATE OF THE EPIcs. 
Wouldst thou an epic poet be, 
And proudly stand in fame alone ? 
Methinks thy final fate I see : 
Admired by all, and read by none! 
‘** Admired by all” is questionable. 


THEOLOGY. 

The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews has been a 
matter of dispute from the earliest ages, and it is not probable 
that the question will ever be set at rest. The boldness and 
spiritual science that characterise the document have alone 
been sufficient to win for it its place in the Canon; and the 
difficulty of its complete interpretation has made it the centre 
of infinite conflict. Mr. George Milligan, a Scots Presbyterian 
minister, in the book that lies before us—TZ'he Theology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (T. & T. Clark)—has endeavoured to 
present a general view of its teaching based on the results of 
modern criticism. It were impossible to attempt in these lines 
to pronounce upon the result of what may be called the con- 
scientious work of two lifetimes—for the exposition is based 
upon notes by the author’s father ; but we cannot help thinking 
that Barnabas, or Clement of Rome, or Apollos, or whoever 
was the writer, would have been surprised, and that Arius, that: 
eminent dissenter, would have had no scruple about approving 
Mr. Milligan’s notion of the Divine Sonship. 


In The Angels of God (Skeffington), Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
a clergyman of that section of the Church of England which is 
said to be Catholic but not Roman, sets himself to revive a 
devotion which would appear to have gone out of fashion. 
Mr. Johnson is reverently ingenious in his speculations; and 
for those to whom the precise distinction between a Power 
and a Throne is not familiar, or who are troubled with scruples 
as to whether they may or should intercede with the Divine 
clemency on behalf of the rebellious Seraphs, this little book 
will serve as a sufficient and orthodox guide. As a subject of 
special study the Nine Orders are certainly interesting. 

Dr. Forrest’s earnest and suggestive course of Kerr Lectures 
for 1897, on The Christ of History antl of Euperience, has 
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reached a second edition. So much of the theological literature 
of our time is directed to the discussion of points of external 
discipline and order, so much, again, is mere Sunday afternoon 
sentiment, that clear, bold thought about the deepest truths 
and fallacies is very welcome. The Scots divine, of the best 
kind, seems to have inherited something of the courageous 
diligence of the medieval schoolman. 


War. 

Mr. Vassili Verestchagin, whose pictures of Napoleon’s cam- 
paign in Russia may now be seen at the Grafton Galleries, has 
brought his pen to bear on the same subject. The book, in 
translation, has been published by Mr. Heinemann under the 
title 1812: Napoleon I. in Russia. Mr. Verestchagin’s brush 
does its grim work with sufficient fidelity; but some of the 
horrors narrated in his book exceed those of his pictures. The 
author has gone to many sources for his facts, and this record 
of the fiasco loses nothing of force from the circumstance that 
the historian is a Russian. Mr. Verestchagin’s pages may lack 
form, but they are full of interest. Mr. Whiteing contributes 
an introduction, which is mainly an account of the artist. 

To the ‘‘ Wolseley ” series Messrs. Kegan Paul have just 
added The Conduct of War, a translation by Major Leverson 
from the German of Lieut.-General von der Goltz, of the 
Ottoman Army. The translator has done his work with 
unusual skill. In its English form the book is lucid and pro- 
gressive as a stream. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


If a worse title than Bottled Holidays for Home Consumption 
could be found, we hope we shall never hear of it. Such is the 
name of a new and copious work of humour by Mr. Martin 
Cobbett which Messrs. Sands have just published. It is the 
humour of Saturday afternoons. The author would “ vote for 
an Act to abolish all boys”; an inn is a ‘‘ pub”; and the 
first pipe and the strength of peppermint drops are described 
with the necessary minuteness of the pitiless funny man who 
refuses to remember that such things have always been done 
before. When keeping to accounts of what he has seen, and 
quotations of curious passages that he has read, Mr. Cobbett 
is a tolerable companion ; but his reflections on life! 

It is twenty-six years since the Englishwoman’s Year Book 
and Directory (Black) began its career under Miss Louisa M. 
Hubbard. Various titles and enlargements have marked its 
progress, and now Miss Hubbard has relinquished her task 
owing to failing health. Her successor is Miss Emily Janes, 
whose work in ‘‘ Woman movements” is well known. Miss 
Janes begins her work with an appropriate amount of bustle. 
Most of her Preface, she will forgive us for saying, would be 
effective as a speech. 

Two recent newspaper correspondences have just appeared 
in book form: Sir William Harcourt’s letters to the Times on 
Ritualism, entitled Lawlessness in the National Church (Mac- 
millan), and the Daily News series of special articles on The 
Children’s Labour Question (Daily News Office). 

The latest volume in Messrs. Newnes’s ‘‘ Library of Useful 
Stories” is an introduction to psychology under the title of 
The Story of the Mind. The author, Prof. James Mark Baldwin, 
has had almost the most difficult task. of any contributor to 
this informing series, but he has come through it triumphantly. 
Mr. Dent is adding Plutarch’s Lives to the Temple Classics. 
There will be ten volumes in all, of which the first two are now 
ready. . 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans the Charities 
Register and Digest for 1899. This work was formerly pub- 
lished about every four years, but is now an annual. As far as 
possible all fraudulent institutions and societies have been 
excluded from the Register. 
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Fiction. 
Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(William Heinemann. ) 


Nor only as to subject, but also as to treatment, Mr. 
Page’s novel belongs to the period of the American Civil 
War. If one may say so with propriety of an American, 
Mr. Page is mid-Victorian. He is all for the things that 
have passed, that are passing, away. In his preface he 
compares unfavourably the humanity of to-day with that 
of yesterday; and in his last chapter he interrupts the 
story in order to impress on the reader that this novel is 
not as other modern novels. It is not. It belongs to a 
convention which flourished before the rank and file of 
literary artists had discovered that life itself, with all its 
incredible shortcomings, was a theme grand enovgh and 
lofty enough for the most inspired. The workers in that 
convention lacked either the faith or the courage to look 
on life itself. And instead, they looked within, and seeing 
there a world which they preferred to the actual, painted 
that. They have their reward according to their accom- 
plishment. This convention is a perfectly justifiable one ; 
it has produced some novels indubitably great; and we 
respect it. 

Red Rock is not great, but it is, once you will give up 
trying to relate it to life, delicately fine. It is the ex- 
pression of a gracious, benevolent and high - minded 
individuality. It has the sweet charm of “ the old school,” 
the dignity, the rare manners—and withal the steely 
prejudices. And, of course, it exhibits the characteristics 
of its period. The persons of the drama are divided into 
good and bad. The bad men—his animus against whom 
the author never attempts to conceal—are consistently bad ; 
the good men may have their weak moments, but there is 
one sin they must never be guilty of—meanness. There 
are no bad women ; of the good women it is required that 
they be ‘‘ womanly,” and ‘‘ womanly” they are under the 
most trying circumstances — even when proposing to a 
man : 

‘There is no way to help me... . 
‘* There is one way,”’ she said. 


*« And that is ?’”’ 
‘*To marry me. . . . If you marry me I could not be 
made to testify against you... .” 


**T could not allow you to sacrifice yourself . . .” 

‘**It would not be-——Yes, you can,” she pleaded. 

‘‘No,” said Steve, almost sternly. ‘‘Do not, I beg 
you.” He lifted his hand as though to put her from him ; 
but suddenly clutched at his heart... . 

**Go,” he said. ‘* Leave me, please... . 

She turned without a word, and moved slowly toward 
the door. As she put out her hand to open it, she 
suddenly sank in a heap on the floor. In a second Steve 
was at her side... . 

‘** Ruth,” he said; and, as she opened her eyes, ‘‘ forgive 
me.” He caught the hem of her dress and crushed it 
against his lips. ‘“... I could not let you sacrifice 


” 


yourself.”’ 
‘Tt is no sacrifice. Do you not see? Oh! Can you 
not see that—I—love?” ... . Her head drooped. 


“What! Ruth!” Steve stood her up on her feet and 
held her at arm’s length. ‘‘ Ruth Welch, for God’s sake, 
do not tell me that unless it’s true.” His eyes were burn- 
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ing, and were fastened on her face with a gaze that seemed 
almost to scorch her. 

‘‘Tt is true,” she said in a low voice, and tried to turn 
her face away. .. . 

** Wait,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Does your mother know of 
this?” 

“ Yo.” 

The italics are ours. 

The United States is said to be a peculiarly sentimental 
nation, and such books as this go to support the 
assertion. Sentimentality permeates Red Rock through 
and through—the episodes of childhood, the pranks of 
youth, the battles, the death-beds, the secret machinations, 
the false accusations, the braveries, the cowardices, all are 
sentimentalised to the very limit of absorption. The 
sentimentality is not mawkish, nor feeble, nor noxious; 
but it is—sentimentality. 

Some may think that we have not enjoyed this novel. 
But we have. In common with ali works of art, it 
demands a certain surrender. Once that is made, none 
could fail to enjoy it. For it is honest, loving, and 
capable; it is even strong; and it has the faint, wistful 
charm of an antique time. 


She was looking in his eyes now quite calmly. 


The Countess Tekla. By Robert Barr. 
(Methuen.) 

Mepre#vat Tréves, the Moselle, a disguised emperor, a 
military archbishop, a black count, an English archer who 
could shoot herons on the wing by night, sundry castles, 
and the most beautiful woman in the world—such are the 
chief materials out of which Mr. Robert Barr has con- 
structed Zhe Countess Tekla. The theme of the story is the 
wooing by the Emperor (disguised as plain Lord Rodolph) 
of the Countess, who is feudal ward of the Archbishop, 
and destined by that implacable person to be the wife of a 
dire villain. Rodolph duly wins the Countess, and then 
comes the inevitable scene of identification : 

His Majesty had eyes for none but the Countess Tekla, 
who appeared, indeed, a queen in the stately robes that 
became her so well. Rodolph seemed suddenly stricken 
dumb by her beauty, for all the colour had fled from her 
face, leaviog it like chiselled marble, as she stood demurely 
with her eyes bent on the ground. 

‘“*Tekla,”” he murmured, taking her hand with deep 
reverence, and raising it to his lips, ‘is the Prince who 
returns as welcome as the unknown lord would have 
been?” 

‘** Yes—your Majesty,” whispered Tekla, casting a swift 
glance at him, the colour again touching her cheeks. 

** And is Countess Tekla willing to become Empress 
Tekla ?”’ 

“ The delight of a loyal subject is to obey the imperial 
command,” she said, a smile coming at last to her lips. 
Again the Emperor raised her hand and kissed it. 

This passage is a fair specimen of the style of the book, 
and it will be observed that it has neither much originality 
nor much freshness. Zhe Countess Tekla is just a favour- 
able specimen of the modern historical novel, with some 
novelty of scene and colour, and perhaps a more sym- 
metrical construction than is usual. It exists for its 
excitations, and one may admit that these are good. 

We prefer the author of 4 Woman Intervenes to the 
author of Zhe Countess Tekla. No one would suspect from 
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the latter that Mr. Robert Barr possesses an individual and 
very genuine humour. Yet such is the fact, and we like 
him best when, instead of hiding his gifts, he uses and 
profits by them. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


A Bre or Gop. By ConraD H. CARRODER. 
A work of saccharine sentimentality, wherein we seem to 
see the influence of the author of The Christian. Religion 
plays a too prominent part. On the last page a young couple 
decide to refer always to their deceased infant as Jesus. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 
ANEROESTES THE GAUL. By E. M. Smita. 
If anyone requires a story of the Second Punic War, here it 
is. Says Aneroestes: ‘‘I was a captive, but I won my liberty 
by fighting an Allobrogian giant for the amusement of the 
soldiers. He thought to be victorious, for I was lame and 
unfitted for such a struggle. I bear the mark of his sword 
across my forehead, and he bit away part of my ear, but he 
could not overcome me. Still, he fought well. I wounded 
him in the side with my sword, but I killed him with my 
hands. It was a great struggle, but Hannibal gave me my 
liberty, with costly presents and a horse of good blood.” 
Hannibal figures in the romance, which is gory. The escape 
of Aneroestes at the end is very consoling. (Unwin. 6s.) 
CaRrk oF DIMSOAUR. _ By TxxEo. Doveras. 


Here, by the author of Windygap, is real melodrama again. 
In the beginning we are met by a will with extraordinary 
provisions, one being that not till the stroke of twelve twenty- 
one years hence may the inheritor call the property his own. 
To reach the page when the clock strikes is, therefore, the goal 
of every reader’s desire. That page is 280, and the inheritor 
is on his death-bed. We will not reveal secrets, but it 
may be said that a miser’s hoard, an attempted murder, a 
mad butler, and a new kind of ghost are all in the story. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


THE LIBRETTO. By Rupotr DIRcks. 
A clever, nervously-written story of more or less Bohemian 
life. The hero is a composer, and at thirty-one decides to 
abandon his fruitless striving for success and marry an heiress. 
The new quest leads to the success which he had sought in the 
old. There is a good deal of writing of this kind: ‘‘ He danced 
with a series of well-equipped women, with coiffures, a miracle 
of arrangement, just under his nose. He scarcely attempted to 
speak to those partners, and he could never afterwards, by any 
effort of memory, recall who they were or what they were 
like.” (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 
Aw ANGEL IN A WEB. By JULIAN RALPH. 


The first chapter of this novel will repel some readers 
and attract others by the fact that it introduces spirits or 
‘* Etherians”” among the characters. Colonel Lamont is dying, 
and the house is full of his dead relatives, ‘long since rubbed 
off the slate of earthly reckoning.” These take the form of 
puffs of luminous vapour. The butler, Tappin, is piquantly 
blind to their presence. A queer novel. (Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 
Lire’s PEEPSHOW. By H. R. Russet. 

Six short stories well written and observed, but usually rather 
inconclusive, in Mark Rutherford’s region of subjects. (Unwin. 
6s.) 
Srx QUEER TALES. 

Six queer tales by Nemo. 


By NEmo. 


(Morison. 64d.) 
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R. L. Stevenson Again. 


IIl.—As Reviewer for ‘‘The Academy.” 


Between 1874 and 1878 Stevenson contributed many 
articles to THz Acapemy. This illuminative paper on 
Edgar Allan Poe, which, we are sure, many will like to 
read again, was printed in Tue Acaprmy issue for 
January 2, 1875, about the time that the later of the 
letters in the current Seribner’s Magazine were written : 

When all is said, it is not in the power of man to make 
Poe altogether sympathetic. I cannot find it in my heart 
to like either his portrait or his character; and though it 
is possible that we see him more or less refracted through 
the strange medium of his works, yet I do fancy that we 
can detect, alike in these, in his portrait, and in the facts 
of his life as now most favourably told, a certain jarring 
note, a taint of something that we do not care to dwell 
upon or find a name for. .. . 

I fancy we shall not be mistaken in regarding some of 
the last stories in the second volume as being also among 
the last he wrote. There is no trace in these of the 
brilliant and often solid workmanship of his better 
moments. The stories are ill-conceived and written care- 
lessly. There is much laughter, but it is a very ghastly 
sort of laughter at best—the laughter of those, in his own 
words, ‘who laugh, but smile no more.” He seems to 
have lost respect for himself, for his art, and for his 
audience. When he dealt before with horrible images, 
he dealt with them for some definite enough creative 
purpose, and with a certain measure and gravity suitable 
to the occasion; but he scatters them abroad in these last 
tales with an indescribable and sickening levity, with 
something of the ghoul or the furious lunatic that sur- 
passes what one had imagined to oneself of hell. There 
is a duty to the living more important than any charity to 
the dead; and it would be criminal in the reviewer to 
spare one harsh word in the expression of his own loathing 
and horror lest by its absence another victim should be 
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permitted to soil himself with the perusal of the infamous 
“King Pest.” He who could write ‘“‘King Pest” had 
ceased to be a human being. For his own sake, and out 
of an infinite compassion for so lost a spirit, one is glad to 
think of him as dead... . 

It is not the fashion of Poe’s earlier tales to be point- 
less, however it may be with these sorry ones of the end. 
Pointlessness is, indeed, the very last charge that could be 
brought reasonably against them. He has the true story- 
teller’s instinct. He knows the little nothings that make 
stories or mar them. He knows how to enhance the 
significance of any situation, and give colour and life with 
seemingly irrelevant particulars. Thus, the whole spirit 
of ‘‘The Cask of Amontillado” depends on Fortunato’s 
carnival costume of cap and bells and motley. When Poe 
had once hit upon this device of dressing the victim 
grotesquely, he had found the key of the story; and so he 
sends him with uneven steps along the catacombs of the 
Montressors, and the last sound we hear out of the walled- 
up recess is the jingling of the bells upon his cap. 
Admirable, also, is the use he makes of the striking clock 
at Prince Prospero’s feast, in ‘‘The Mask of the Red 
Death.” Each time the clock struck (the reader will 
remember) it struck so loudly that the music and the 
dancing must cease perforce until it had made an 
end. As the hours ran on towards midnight these 
pauses grew naturally longer; the maskers had the 
more time to think and look at one another, and 
their thoughts were none the more pleasant. Thus, as 
each hour struck there went a jar about the assemblage, 





EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
From the Bust by Zolnay. 


until, as the reader will remember, the end comes suddenly. 
Now, this is quite legitimate; no one need be ashamed of 


being frightened- or excited by such means; the rules of 
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the game have been respected, only, by the true instinct 
of the story-teller, he has told his story to the best 
advantage, and got full value for his imaginations. This 
is not so always, however, for sometimes he will take a 
high note falsetto; sometimes, by a-sort of conjuring 
trick, get more out of his story than he has been able to 
put into it; and, while the whole garrison is really 
parading past us on the esplanade, continue to terrify us 
from the battlements with sham cannon and many fierce- 
looking shakos upon broomsticks. For example, in ‘‘ The 
Pit and the Pendulum,” after having exhausted his 
bedevilled imagination in the conception of the pendulum 
and the red-hot collapsing walls, he finds he can figure 
forth nothing more horrible for the pit, and yet the pit 
was to be the crowning horror. This is how he effects his 
purpose : 

Amid the thought of the fiery destruction that impended> 
the idea of the coolness of the well came over my soul like 
balm. I rushed to its deadly brink. I threw my straining 
vision below. The glare from the enkindled roof illumined 
its inmost recesses. Yet for a wild moment did my spirit 
refuse to compreheni the meaning of what I saw. At 
length it forced—it wrestled its way into my soul—it 
burned itself in upon my shuddering reason. O for a 
voice to speak! Oh, horror! Oh, any horror but this ! 


And that is all. He knows no more about the pit than 
you orI do. It is a pure imposture, a piece of audacious, 
impudent thimble-rigging ; and yet, even with such bugs 
as these he does manage to frighten us. You will find 
the same artifice repeated in ‘“‘ Hans Pfaal,” about the 
mysteries of the moon; and again, though with a differ- 
ence, in the abrupt conclusion of “‘ Arthur Gordon Pym.” 
His imagination is a willing horse; but, as you see, he 
has killed it under him by over-riding, and come limping 
to the post on foot. With what a good grace does he not 
turn these failures to advantage, and make capital out of 
each imaginative bankruptcy! Even on a critical retro- 
spect, it is hard to condemn him as he deserves; for he 
cheats with gusto. 

After this knowledge of the stage, this cleverness at 
turning a story out, perhaps the most striking of Poe’s 
peculiarities is an almost incredible insight into the 
debatable region between sanity and madness. The “Imp 
of the Perverse,”’ for example, is an important contribution 
to morbid psychology ; so, perhaps, is ‘‘The Man of the 
Crowd ”’ ; ‘* Berenice,” too, for, as horrible as it is, it touches 
a chord in one’s own breast, though perhaps it is a chord 
that had better be left alone; and the same idea recurs in 
“The Tell-Tale Heart.” Sometimes we can go with him 
the whole way with a good conscience ; sometimes—instead 
of saying, Yes, this is how I should be if I were just a 
little more mad than ever I was—we can say frankly, This 
is what Tam. There is one passage of analysis in this 
more normal vein in the story of “ Ligeia,” as to the 
expression of Ligeia’s eyes. He tells us how he felt ever 


on the point of understanding their strange quality, and 
ever baffled at the last moment, just as “in our endeavours 
to recall the memory of something long forgotten, we often 
find ourselves upon the very verge of remembrance with- 
out being able in the end to remember”; and how, in 
streams of running water, in the ocean, in the falling of a 
meteor, in the glances of unusually aged people, in certain 
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sounds from stringed instruments, in certain passages from 
books, in the commonest sights and sensations of the 
universe, he found ever and anon some vague, inexplicable 
analogy to the expression and the power of these loved 
eyes. This, atleast, or the like of it, weallknow. But, in 
the general, his subtlety was more of a snare to him than 
anything else. ‘‘ Nil sapientise odiosius,” he quotes him- 
self from Seneca, ‘‘ nil sapientize odiosius acumine nimio.”’ 
And though it is delightful enough in the C. Auguste 
Dupin trilogy—it was Baudelaire who called it a trilogy— 
yet one wearies in the long run of this strain of ingenuity; 
one begins to marvel at the absence of the good homespun 
motives and sentiments that do the business of the every- 
day world; although the demonstration is clever, and the 
case instructive and probably unique, one begins to weary 
of going round this madhouse, and long for the society of 
some plain, harmless person, with business habits and a 
frock coat, and nerves not much more shattered than the 
majority of his plain and harmless contemporaries. Nor 
did this exaggerated insight make him wearisome only; 
it did worse than that—it sometimes led him astray. 
Thus, in “ The Pit and the Pendulum,” when the hero has 
been condemned, ‘‘ the sound of the inquisitorial voices,” 
he says, “seemed merged in one dreary indeterminate 
hum. It conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution, 
perhaps from its association in fancy: with the burr of a 
mill-wheel.” Now, it wants but a moment’s reflection to 
prove how much too clever Poe has been here, how far 
from true reason he has been ‘carried by this minium 
acumen. For—the man being giddy—the “idea of revolu- 
tion ’’—must have preceded the merging of the inquisi- 
torial voices into an indeterminate hum, and most certainly 
could not have followed it as any fanciful deduction. 
Again, as before in the matter of effect, one cannot help 
fearing that some of the subtlety is fustian. To take 
an example of both sorts of imagination—the fustian and 
the sincere—from the same story “‘ Arthur Gordon Pym” ; 
the four survivors on board the brig Grampus have lashed 
themselves to the windlass, lest they should be swept 
away; one of them having drawn his lashings too tight, 
is ready to yield up his spirit for a long while, is nearly 
cut in two, indeed, by the cord about his loins. ‘No 
sooner had we removed it, however,” Poe goes on, “ than 
he spoke and seemed to experience instant relief—being 
able to move with much greater ease than either Parker or 
myself”? (two who had not tied themselves so closely). 
““ This was no doubt owing to the loss of blood.” Now, 
whether medically correct or not, this is, on the face of it, 
sincerely imagined. Whether correct or not in fact, it is 
correct in art. Poe evidently believed it true; evidently it 
appeared to him that thus, and not otherwise, the thing 
would fall out. Now, turn a page back, and we shall find 
in the description of the visions that went before Pym 
while thus bound, something to be received very much more 
deliberately : 

I now remember, he writes, that in all which passed 
before my mind's eye, motion has a predominant idea. 
Thus I never fancied any stationary object, such as a house, 
a@ wountain, or anything of that kind; but windmills, 
ships, large birds, balloons, people on horseback, carriages 
driviug furiously, and similar moving objects presented 
themselves in endless succession. 
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This may be true; it may be the result of great erudi- 
tion in the thoughts of people in such sore straits; but the 
imagination does not adopt these details; they do not 
commend themselves to our acceptance, it is nowise 
apparent why stationary objects should not present them- 
selves to the fancy of a man tied to the windlass of a dis- 


masted brig; and this being so, the whole passage, as art, — 


stands condemned. If it be mere causeless fancy (as it 
seems), it is fustian of the most unpardonable sort ; if it 
be erudition—well, then, it may be erudition, but never 
art. Things are fit for art so far only as they are true and 
apparent. To make what I mean clear: Mr. Ruskin, in 
some one or other of his delightful books, quotes and 
approves a poet (I think it was Homer) who said of a brave 
man that he was as brave as a fly; and proceeds in his 
usual happy manner to justify the epithet. The fly, he 
tells us, is in very deed the most madly courageous of all 
created beings. And therefore the simile is good—excel- 
lent good. And yet the reader’s instinct would tell him, I 
am sure, that the simile was a yile simile. Let him prefer 
his instinct before Mr. Ruskin’s natural history. For, 
though it be based on what is true, this comparison is not 
based upon a truth that is apparent; it does not commend 
itself to our acceptance ; it is not art. 

I have spoken at so great a length of these matters of 
method and detail, that no room remains to me to speak 
of the larger question—a question also avoided by 
Baudelaire on the same plea of want of space—why is it 
that these subjects interested Poe’s imagination—a question 
difficult of solution, indeed, but not insoluble with time. 
Nor have I left myself room to speak of what is perhaps 
still more important, the relation between Poe and his far 
greater and better compatriot, Hawthorne. That there is 
a consanguinity, that the two saw the world in a fashion 
not altogether dissimilar, that some of the short stories of 
Hawthorne seem inspired by Poe, and some of Poe’s short 
stories seem to be an echo of Hawthorne—all this is beyond 
question; but all this I can do no more than indicate. 


Nor should the reader be surprised if a criticism upon 
Poe is mostly negative, and rather suggests new doubts 
than resolves those already existing ; for it is Poe’s merit 
to carry people away, and it is his besetting sin that he 
wants altogether such scrupulous honesty as guides and 
restrains the finished artist. He was, let us say it with 
all sorrow, not conscientious. Hunger was ever at his 
door, and he had too imperious a desire for what we call 
nowadays the sensational in literature ; and thus the critic 
(if he be more conscientious than the man he is criticising) 
dare not greatly praise lest he should be thought to 
condone all that is unscrupulous and tinsel in these 
wonderful stories. They are to be praised by him in one 
way only—by recommending those that are least objection- 
able. If anyone wishes to be excited, let him read under 
favourable circumstances ‘‘ The Gold Bug,” ‘‘ The Descent 
into the Maelstrém,” ‘“‘The Cask of Amontillado,” and 
“The Oval Portrait.” If he should then desire to 
read more, he may go on, but warily; there are trap-doors 
and spring guns in these two volumes, there are gins and 
pitfalls ; and the precipitate reader may stumble unawares 
upon some nightmare not easily to be forgotten. 

R. L. Srevenson. 
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Things Seen. 
The Red Runner. 


In holiday-time there was one hour that I made my own— 
the last hour of daylight—the hour when the runners 
practised. All day long, through lesson-time, through 
play-time, the idea lurked in my mind that behind the 
high wall at the foot of our garden lay the running- 
ground, with the black half-mile cinder-track skirting the 
great field. And all day long, through lesson-time, through 
playtime, I looked forward to that twilight hour, that was 
my own. For then, with the help of the garden roller, I 
could swing myself into the mulberry-tree that swayed 
and rustled over the cinder-track. There, in that hour 
that was my own, I would sit to watch the runners 
practise—dream runners, for I never saw them close— 
dream runners, those swift, lithe, white figures who swept 
round the bend of the ground and struggled neck-and- 
neck to their goal. One was not better than the other. 
They reached the tape so nearly together, that a foot 
would have covered them. They symbolised the crowd 
—the world’s crowd—those mediocre, eager runners. 
But on certain evenings all that was changed. They did 
not begin so readily. They did not skip over to the 
starting-place, with knees leaping to chins, and heels 
arched from the ground : they waited around the dressing- 
room, clad in long ulsters, till he came out—he, the 
Champion. And he was always clothed in red. Across 
the dim grass they followed him to the starting-place. 
And when they ran the course the issue was always 
the same. Always, always, he breasted the tape a 
dozen yards in front of the white runners. Then he 
would start behind them—some way—-but when they 
came into the straight this Red Champion would 
shoot through the rest and fly victoriously to the tape. 
He was always first—this wonderful runner who dressed 
himself in red. I never knew his name; I never 
saw him, save across the dim grass in the hour that was 
my own; but the vision clings. For me Red must always 
be the colour of perfection, the symbol of excellence. 
When I hear of splendid gifts come to fruition, of men 
greatly excelling, I see again that Red Champion out- 
pacing all others in the hour that was my own. 


Sentiment. 


Suppenty I was aware of a shouting. Then a boy spun 
round the corner and came towards me, running. 

“Stop him!” cried his pursuer, a man in an apron. 

With the instinct of a Rugby footballer I dropped my 
eyes to the point of contact, and made ready to collar. 

“ Orf-side,” panted the boy. 

I could not help looking up and catching his eye. He 
was winded, but smiling. 

“Don’t you, guvnor,” he panted, as he passed. And I 
didn’t. 

““ Why didn’t you stop him?” puffed the man in the 
apron as he pounded by me. 

Well—I played the game. 
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Dr. Garnett’s Retirement. 
A Chat in the British Museum. 


In another column we announce the approaching retire- 
ment of Dr. Richard Garnett from the post of Keeper of 
the Printed Books at the British Museum. A representa- 
tive of the Acapemy, who sought a few minutes’ interview 
with Dr. Garnett, writes as follows: 


My progress to Dr. Garnett’s room in the British 
Museum filled me with awe: it was such a succession of 
silences and shades. First, the quiet courtyard, with its 
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was sixteen, an age impossible in a beginner now. In 
those days the Museum was worked under its own rules; 
but it has since come under Civil Service regulations.” 

It is under those regulations that, in ordinary course, 
Dr. Garnett would retire about a year hence. His antici- 
pation of that date is due to domestic circumstances. 

‘Will you tell me,” I said, “a few of the changes and 
events which have marked your superintendence of the 
Reading Room and of the Library as a whole?” 

‘Well, I may say as regards the Reading Room that 
while I was there we greatly reduced the average length 
of time occupied in procuring books for readers. In the 





DR. GARNETT. 
From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


pigeons; then the vestibule, where I lost the support of my 
umbrella; then the Grenville Library, with its letters and 
manuscripts; then the King’s Library, that aisle of learn- 
ings, so quiet, straight, and long. In the east wall of the 
King’s Library there is an insignificant button. I was 
bidden to press it. Instantly shelves loaded with counter- 
feit books fell back, and a voice said cheerily: ‘‘Come 
in.” Inviting me into his comfortable room, Dr. Garnett 
told me that his connection with the British Museum 
Library had lasted forty-eight years. Throughout all 
that period his occupations have lain in the department 
of which he is now the head. 

“I entered the Library,” said Dr. Garnett; “when I 


old days that time was much longer than it is now, and 
complaints were numerous.” It was naturally not of the 
Reading Room that Dr. Garnett preferred to talk, its 
management being now in other and capable hands. 
Replying to the second part of my question, Dr. Garnett 
informed me that during his Keepership an unusually 
large number of Early English books have been added to 
the collection. ‘Probably not in the forty previous years 
had so many rare books of this class been placed in the 
Library. During my term of office we have secured five 
new Caxtons. Five may seem a small number, but you. 
must remember that I mean five Caxtons which the 
Museum did not already possess. The libraries of Sir 
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Charles Isham and Mr. Maurice Johnson have yielded us 
many fine Early English works. They could have yielded 
more; but our grant for the purchase of new books is only 
£9,000 annually. I journeyed to Paris in 1892 to attend 
the sale of the Heredia Library, and the result was an 
important enrichment of our Spanish section of books. 


Another event—one of many which I might name—was - 


the munificent gift to the Museum of the Tapling collection 
of postage stamps in 1892. This collection is valued at 
something like fifty thousand pounds, and it was most 
acceptable.” 

Dr. Garnett expressed the regret he feels at severing his 
connexion with the British Museum. A regret no less 
sincere will be felt by every student using the Library. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 


“‘O rHaT mine enemy had written a book!” Perhaps it 
is partly due to Job’s rather cryptic exclamation that some 
authors whose books are. badly noticed get a painful 
suspicion that personal hostility has put gall into the 
ink of the reviewer. The experience of Mr. Pym Yeatman 
ought to put such suspicions on their guard.- He, a 
barrister, has gone through years of his life with the 
impression that a clique of barristers has been upon his 
heels, and would not let him alone even when he left off 
drawing pleas and took to the trade of author. So when the 
Saturday Review said some hard things about his book, 
The Gentle Shakspere, he knew that once more the enemy 
was at the gate; and after nursing his injury for two 
years, till it had grown to be a most rampagious child, he 
took it into court and presented it to the arms of a British 
jury. The suit was against the editor, the printer, 
the publisher; for you cannot get at the reviewer, 
said Mr. Yeatman: these “‘assassins stab in the dark.” 
But the reviewer, as it happened, was called; and when 
he entered the box, lo, and behold, it was Mr. Churton 
Collins—no barrister at all, but an expert to whom the 
book went in the ordinary course of, in that respect, very 
excellently conducted business. As to the words of the 
review, sweepingly condemnatory as they were, the jury 
refused to consider the question at issue between the 
author and the reviewer, merely contenting themselves 
with deciding that, whether Mr. Churton Collins was right 
or wrong, sectarian or unsectarian, he honestly held his 
views, and had a full right to express them. 


In a different category stood the Saturday Review's own 
comment on a letter from Mr. Pym Yeatman complaining 
of Mr. Churton Collins’s review. Its first impulse, the 
paper said, was to send him a five-pound note. That 
phrase, if rumours from the jury-room are true, nearly 
won Mr. Pym Yeatman his suit, for the impoliteness was 
felt to be one personal to the plaintiff; and, but for the 
Lord Chief Justice’s own condemnation of it, in his effec- 
tive summing-up, as a “ vulgarity,” some members of the 
jury would have found a difficulty in letting it pass. Yet 
a victory for the plaintiff on that particular would have 
confused the main issue, which turned on the review by 
Mr. Churton Collins. 
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Str Wiii1am Gray has‘died leaving an estate valued 
at a million.and a half for probate duty ; and the Duke of 
Northumberland an estate valued at about half that sum. 
The inference might be that in these difficult days for 
magnates of the soil the Durham shipbuilder was twice as 
rich a man as the Duke of the neighbouring county of 
Northumberland. But that inference would be wrong. 
The late Duke in his own lifetime made over to his son a 
great portion of his estates, with the result that no death 
duties are payable—the only duties, some one has wittily 
said, that are really brought home to owners of land. 


Mr. Ditton has left the leadership of the Irish Party— 
a post which is great or little according to the man who 
holds it. That was a remark made by Lord Lytton of the 
Military Secretaryship to the Viceroy of India when he 
offered it to poor Pomeroy Colley; and it applies to most 
offices in the world, perhaps to all. Whether there is now 
a man in the Irish ranks who can reclaim for the leader- 
ship of “‘ the Irish race at home and abroad ” the prestige 
(to use a word detested of Mr. Gladstone) with which 
Parnell invested it may be doubted. No attempt will be 
made at present in any such direction. A member who 
has the negative advantage of not possessing strong per- 
sonal opponents in any section of the Party is the man 
on whom the mantle of Mr. Dillon is about to fall; and 
such a man the Party is likely to find in Sir Thomas 
Gratton Esmonde. 


For the crime of marrying Robert Browning (oh, the 
irony of it to-day!) Elizabeth Barrett’s father never forgave 
her. She herself had three or four hundred a year, and 
Browning had nothing; but it was not his poverty alone 
that barred the way, it was Mr. Barrett’s hatred of 
marriage for his daughter at all. She would not tell even 
her devoted sisters of her engagement, so as to spare them 
his wrath. They knew of Browning’s visits, and might 
guess as they liked, but their sister was a married woman, 
with her ring in her pocket, and they were told nothing. 
One of them had given up her own love affair : 


I look back shuddering [writes Elizabeth] to the 
dreadful scenes in which poor Henrietta was involved who 
never offended as I have offended. , . . years ago. . . . At 
a word she gave up all—at a word. . . . A child never 
submitted more meekly to a revoked holiday. Yet how 
she was made to suffer. Oh the dreadful scenes! and only 
because she had seemed to feel a little. . . . I hear how 
her knees were ‘made to ring upon the floor now! She 
was carried out of the room in strong hysterics, and I, 
who rose up to follow her, though I was quite well at the 
time, and suffered only by sympathy, fell flat down upon 
my face in a fainting fit. Arabel thought I was dead. 


Elizabeth Barrett thought that to marry and then beg 
pardon would be better than to announce the intention 
and then obstinately and defiantly, as it might seem, to 
marry under an explicit prohibition. It appeared more 
pardonable to disobey the implicit injunction, ‘‘ You shall 
not marry,” than the explicit command, ‘‘ You shall not 
marry Robert Browning.” We know that she could 
hardly have done worse in her father’s eyes than what 
she did; but then we know what, happily, she did not— 
that-he would never forgive her, never see her, never open 
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a letter from her; that when she wrote to tell him that 
she—the fragile invalid—was to bear a child, and, think- 
ing she might die, once more implored him to forgive her, 
the seal of that letter was never broken until, after his 
death, the writer, weeping, found it in his desk. 





Tae Woman Movement of our time is but the successor 
of the Woman Question of the forties. The “ advanced ”’ 
of to-day is the daughter of the “ strong-minded ” of half 
a century ago; and in those days Miss Martineau mooted 
the proposal as to female Members of Parliament—a more 
audacious proposal than that which has been so long and 
so often showing a somewhat: disconcerted face to the 
Legislature as it still is. The strong-minded woman was 
more rhetorical than the advanced ; she had not assumed 
any of the responsible tasks she achieves now in the 
factory, the School Board, and the parish; but she wrote 
with the utmost solemnity, and doubtless her platitudes 
had their influence, even though Westminster still stands 
where it is. What recalls this old form of the contention 
is the record (in these Brownin~ Letters) of Robert 
Browning’s surprising reasons fo: discountenancing the 
aspirations of women towards Parliame™t. He must have 
been profoundly possessed by a convicti n of the genius of 
the woman he was addressing when he wrote : 

How essentially retrograde a measure! Parliament 
seems no place for originating, creative minds—but for 
second-rate minds influenced by and bent on working out 
the results of these; and the most efficient qualities for 
such a purpose are confessedly found oftener with men 
than with women— physical power having a great deal 
to do with it beside. . . . There is Such a thing as in- 
fluencing the influencers, playing the Be tham to the 
Cobden, the Barry to a Commission for Public Works, the 
Lough [the sculptor] to the three or four industrious men 
with square paper caps who get rules and plummets and 
dot the blocks of marble all over as his drawings indicate. 

Of all reasons for advising women to remain in the back- 
ground this is assuredly unique in its generosity. 


Mr. Ruoves has come from Chicago as a visitor—and a 
very welcome one—to London, where he is likely to stay 
for a year. Mr. Rhodes was the editor of the Chap-book, 
and, of course, he was known among his intimates at 
Chicago as the Book Chap. 





Tue Lord Chief Justice is going to present to the House 
of Lords a little Bill directed against the receivers of 
secret commissions and illicit tips. Some nicety of language 
will, no doubt, be required, and will equally, no doubt, be 
forthcoming, to distinguish between “tips” that are bribes 
and tips that are genuine gratuities. So far as the house- 
hold is concerned, the Lord Chief Justice has had a fore- 
runner in this attempt at reform. The Prince of Wales 
did not attempt to legislate; but, more than thirty years 
ago, he issued a circular on the subject which is now 
among the rarer documents of its day. Speaking in 1865 
of his own household, the Prince said : 

Concluding that every tradesman will lend a hand in 
putting down such a practice —equally prejudicial to the 
interest of his employer as himself—he has directed to 
discharge from his service every servant who may receive, 
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and to cease employing every tradesman who may pay, 
such a percentage; or who may make- a present of any 
kind iu consideration of His Royal Highness’s custom. 
Tue “ Leighton Bequest,” as Lord Leighton’s gift of 
£10,000 to the Royal Academy will be called, was made 
under conditions the most pathetic. To some people its 
very existence has come lately as a revelation; and their 
surprise is easily explained. For the bequest was not 
mentioned in Lord Leighton’s will, by which all his 
property went to his two sisters. But on his death-bed 
he made known various wishes by word of mouth, of 
which this was one: “‘Give my dear Academy ten thou- 
sand pounds.” He added words showing that he was 
under some illusion as to a large balance at his bankers, 
a balance which turned out to be much smaller than he 
at that moment of fever seemed to suppose. Hence the 
subsequent sale of his household, and even personal, 
possessions—a policy which met with some idle challenge 
at the time, but which was adopted by his devoted sisters, 
determined scrupulously to give effect to their brother’s 
verbal and death-bed devisings. 











Correspondence 


Mr. Lang is not Amused. 


Str,—Perhaps I should explain that I read the rhymes 
on Poe, attributed to Mr. Dobson, without recognising 
them as my own. They may be mine. If so, I certainly 
forgot their existence and never intended them for publica- 
tion. Nor can I understand why such trivialities are 
printed and discussed by rational beings. I am not 
“amused” by any incident which might conceivably 
annoy Mr. Dobson.—I am, &c., A. Lane. 

St. Andrews: Feb. 1, 1899. 


Green’s “Short History.” 

Sir,—S. W. 8.” has probably used an early edition 
of Green, for the quotation from Psalm Ixviii. at sun- 
break over Dunbar is given thus in the 1878 edition, 
ch. ix., p. 559: “ Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
scattered! Like as the mist vanisheth, so shalt thou drive 
them away!” This corrects the figure, but, as will be 
seen, omits the second clause of verse 1 (‘‘ Let them also 
that hate Him flee before Him”), and does not agree 
literally either with the Authorised or Prayer Book 
version. ‘ Mist” is excellent, no doubt; but ‘“‘ smoke” 
fits more closely to the Hebrew. Where did Green get 
his version? Carlyle’s Cromwell (Vol. II., pp. 185-6) 
does not give the mist clause at all, and suggests yet 
another and most interesting variant — that in Rous’s 
metre, as below : 

Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all His enemies be ; 
And let all those that do Him hate 
Before His presence flee ! 
which is still in use in the Psalms of David in metre: 
“according to the version approved by the Church of 
Scotland.” Yet—what were Cromwell’s actual words ? 
—I am, &e., J. J. Poynrer. 
Oswestry: Feb. 13, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 19. 


NOVELISTS in search of names for their characters should apply to 
us, for in reply to our request last week for practical styles for 
(1) an ordinarily interesting hero, (2) a beautiful, but not remark- 
able, heroine, (3) a parson troubled with religious doubt, (4) a 
typical squire, (5) a whimsical maiden aunt, and (6) an effeminate 
artist, some hundreds of names have been sent in. To decide on the 
best list has been no easy matter ; but the following, we think, has 
most claims to the prize, and a cheque has, therefore, been posted to 
Janet B. Newman, 23, St. Paul's square, York, the author of this 
selection : 

(1) Allan Northcote. 

(2) Norah Balgarnie. 

(3) The Rev. Stephen Sinclair. 

(4) Roger Grey (of Greylands). 

(5) Miss Bettine Cretchett (commonly called Aunt Cretchett), 

(6) Cyril Willowes, 
The list might be better; but Miss Newman has resisted the 
temptation—which has been too much for most competitors—to 
make it farcical. We intended the names to be such as a serious 
novelist might transfer at once to his story; but for the most part 
we have received names far more suitable for the comic stage. 

We give a selection of alternative names for each character : 

For the ordinarily interesting hero: Gilbert Joynson, Harold 
Wynne, Henry Vereker, Jack Bennington, Richard Kingsley, 
Vincent Fareboy, Lawrence Baldwyn, Courage Brassbold, Guy 
Rollo, Darall Ryde, Lancelot Riley, Marsh Rentwood, Kenneth 
Ogilvy. 

For the beautiful, but not remarkable, heroine : Eunice Leighton, 
Alys Fanshaw, Vera Marsden, Celia Davenport, Marion Beauvisage, 
Constance Cheverton, Sybil Minton, Barbara Meadows, Pamela 
Moore, Ida Melville, Violet Trelawny, Fortuna Blake, Eva 
Carbonell, Clara Dorrien, Lily Lovelace. 

For the parson troubled with religious doubt: Rev. Lawrence 
Beeching, Rev. Thomas Willsmere, Rev. Thomas Waverley, Rev. 
Felix Hope, Rev. Didymus Drinkwater, Rev. Mark Faithfull, Rev. 
Michael Farrant, Rev. Peter Nettly, Rev. Dymoke Rehoboth, Rev. 
Peter Flickers, Rev. Varion Manypoyntz, Rev. Iltyd Morgan, 
Rev. Theophilus Trimmer, Rev. Waverley Hover. 

For the typical squire: Vernon Malwood, Frank Coverdale, Sir 
Harold Towers, Christopher Longpark, John Bradshaw, Sir Abe 
Jolly, Roger Blackstaffe, Christopher Covertside, Ralph Breeziton, 
Sir Anthony Dashwood, Sir Roger Tod-Harkback. 

For the whimsical maiden aunt: Lydia Primrose, Arabella 
Tyrwhitt, Eliza Dobson, Elfrida Sprott, Penelope Wynter, Suizie 
Ridfrift, Jane Addleshaw, Melithia Twitterdrip, Tabitha Finucane, 
Lavinia Layectt, Felicity Marrinott, Kezia Barnicott, Rebecca Pye. 

For the effeminate artist : Clement Dauber, Lionel Obermann, 
Raymond Arthur Molines, Maurice Daubigny, Babbington Faddell, 
Maltby Mahl, Lucien Maudlen, Adolphus Mankin, Valentine Floss, 
Armelius Maude, Aureolin Greene, Cyril Madderly, Basil Effingham, 
Percival Fancourt, Oscar le Patourel, Lovel Limpet, Aubrey) Vane, 


Replies received from: H. S., Manchester; E. B., London; 
J. J. S.-M., Inverness; W. H. D., Norwich; F. M. D., Redhill; 
H. G. H., Whitby ; P. C., Greenock ; J. D. H., Kilkenny ; M. E. H., 
Bradferd ; M. R., Barnes ; H. H. R., London ; Miss S8., Southbourne ; 
S. W.S., Bath ; L. CO. J., Edinburgh ; F. W. H., Cardiff ; Miss L., 
Norwich ; F, E, W., London ; H. H., Brentwood ; E. M. L., Sheffield ; 
K. K., Belfast ; W. C., London; M. H., London ; F. J. C., London ; 
E. T. P., Streatham; Mrs. A. B., London; G. E, M., London; 
J.M.L., Stafford; C. T. S., Oxford; W. R., Leytonstone; R. P., 
Manchester ; 8. C., Brighton; M. N. H., London; H. F., Birken- 
head ; G. S. A., Ilford ; G. N. B., Gloucester ; H. T. F., Cambridge ; 
Miss G., Reigate; Mrs. T., Dorchester ; Mrs. K., West Didsbury ; 
T. C., Buxted; Mrs. L., Richmond; N. B., Edgbaston; Mrs. O., 
London ; 8. M. C., Bristol; C. F. K., Eccles; H. M., London; 
SR. J., Merthyr Tydvil ; E. 8.; Ely-; M; C.; Catford ; A. 8., London ; 


M. C. F., Manchester ; D. V., Winchelsea ; H. M. 8., London ; S. B. 
Great Malvern; W. R, I., Oxford; J. W. P. C., London; &. G., 
London ; H. C., London ; J. P. K., Cranleigh ; C. L., London ; F. J., 
London ; J. W. F., South Norwood ; L. B., Forest Gate ; W. P , St. 
Alban’s ; J. L. P., London ; A. H. C., Lee; J. E. C., London ; M. D. 
Gateshead ; C. M., London; J. A. T., Bristol; R. 8., Headingley ; 
W. T. C., Roundhsy; F. E. A., Manchester; G. B., Ballybrack ; 
C. W. 8., Barnstaple; M. B. A., Manchester; A. C., Edinburgh ; 
G. M. R., Bonnybridge ; B. B., Birmingham ; B, R. L., Brighton ; 
R. H. M., Bangor; C. N., Liverpool; T. M. T., Glasgow ; W. G., 
Winchester ; W. 8. R., Moffat; F. R., Maldon; E, L. F., London ; 
P. R. W., Tavistock; A. G., Oxford; E. W., London: G. B. B., 
Crouch End; R. G. W., Richmond, Yorks.; M. T. P.. Chester ; 
J.L. B., Pollockshields ; E. le B. M., London ; G. N. B., Gloucester ; 
M. I. B., London; U. A. F., London; J. B. N., York; I. H. J., 
Highgate; A. B., Gartcosh; H. J. W., Tunbridge; J. D. W., 
London; M. R. W. E., London; J. B. D. G., Greenwich; R. &., 
London ; H. M. B., Blackheath ; H. W., London; A. F. T., Hull; 
A: H., London; B. H., London; A. M. M., Machyallett; C. C., 
Newcastle. 





Competition No. 20. 

Last week’s was perhaps the easiest question which has yet been 
set. This week we go to the opposite extreme. A correspondent 
writes to us to suggest that the AcaApEMy rhould offer a prize for 
the best National Anthem or hymn of joy. The present one is, he 
thinks, as bad as possible. Personally, we do not agree with him as 
to its badness, but that it is out of keeping with modern poetical 
methods is unquestionable. We ask now for new versions, not 
necessarily following at all on the metrical lines of the old one, 
expressing what our competitors consider should be the sentiments 
of an English national anthem. The poem must not exceed 24 lines. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 228. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


The “ Acadeny.” Bureau. 


On AccounT OF SARAH. By E. H. W. 

We have read nineteen chapters of this novel, but must go to 
press before we have finished our perusal. Meanwhile we 
make haste to say that, as far as we have gone, the novel 
pleases us very much indeed. It is singularly fresh alike in 
structure and in imagination. It is aglow with good feeling, 
buoyancy, and bright humour; and the author manages the 
Greek Chorus method with unexpected skill. If the remainder 
of the novel is as good as the portion we have been reading, a 
proposal for publication will be reported in next week’s 
ACADEMY. 


THE VENTURE OF HvACO THE AMANTI. By E. A. R, 


From the few pages of this work which we have read, we 
perceive that E. A. R. is a man of academic learning. We 
refuse, however, to go beyond the few pages. The type- 
written part of the work is so close that it is trying to our 
eyes, and the punctuation is abominable. The MS. part is 
only a little better. We are quite willing to take pains with 
all works which are submitted to us on fair terms; but the 
first condition is that we shall be given no trouble in reading. 
We are quite aware that many a type-writer is not skilled 
enough to copy a MS. such as that of E.A.R. That may be 
an explanation from the type-writer to the author with which 
the author is satisfied ; but it is no excuse from thé author td 
the ACADEMY Bureau: 
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THt GIANTS OF THE CLouD MovuNTAINS. 
By EpirH WynTOoN. 
Miss Wynton has written a booklet for children. We can 
perceive that her intentions are good; but she is not yet able 
to write the English language with anything like precision. 


GLAuUCUS AND IONE. By E. H. G. 


This is a dramatised version, in blank verse, of The Last 
Days of Pompeii. We cannot say that the romance is improved 
by E. H. G. He has ease in his medium, and even a certain 
grace ; but often he just fails in the endeavours which promise 
best. For example : 

Some damsel fair hath played the wanton with 

Thy morning freshness ; or some gambling frolic 

Hath left thee light of purse—say, is’t so ? 
There are an idea and a latent witticism in these lines; but, 
whilst the idea is suggested, the witticism is still to seek. 
Being a young man, E. H. G. may yet do well. At present 
he does but sketch on blotting-paper with a quill pen. 





To Correspondents. 


‘* SouTHERN Scor.”— We are sorry to find that you think we 
have been scant in justice to you; but please realise that the 
task of the Bureau is very arduous. Your work was almost as 
large as a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Some of the 
pieces in it, we gather from your letter, you did not wish us to 
read, You sent a list indicating the pieces by which you were 
willing to be judged and the order in which we were to 
study them. If we allowed such a method as that to creep 
into the Bureau, we should be hard put to it to deal with one 
book a week. We didnot look at your list. We refuse to look 
at any such lists. We have dozens of works awaiting our 
consideration, and cannot allow ourselves to be put to any such 
trouble as you were willing to impose upon us. We are sorry 
that we fell upon pieces which you yourself denounce ; but that 
was not our fault. We have no desire to be confronted with 
works which the authors themselves consider unworthy.—We 
trust that others than ‘‘ Southern Scot” will take these words 
to heart. 

LowpDEN M‘CartTNEY.—Having amended the novel, you 
should, we think, submit it to the editor of a first-class 
magazine. 


S. P. ArmMstronG.—The work would receive consideration. 








Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, February 16. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Milligan (G.), The Theology of the Epistle tothe Hebrews (T.&T. Clark) 6/0 
Harcourt (Sir W. V.), Lawlessness in the National Church 
(Macmillan.) Net 1/0 
Tiele (C. P.), Elements of the Science of Religion. Part If. Ontological 


(Blackwood) 7/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Keppel (Hon, Sir H.’, A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns. Three vols. 
(Macmillan.) Net 30/0 
Isham (N. M.), The Homeric Palace...............(The Preston & Rounds Co.) 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC, 
Verworn (Max), General Physiology: an Outline of the Science of Life 
(Macmillan) 15/0 


Thomson (J. A.), The Science Of Life ............c00.ssccccsssessosseesessceses (Blackie) 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES., 
Jackson (H.), Edward FitzGerald ........cccccccscsssssosscecssccscessseses (Nutt.) Net /6 


Bowles (F. G.), In the Wake of the Sun .........(At the Sign of the Unicorn) 
Oman (J. C.), The Stones of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
(George Bell) 3/6 
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Bama GH. Wad, TRIED - .ccecasctntttecnnds cinco scchsescbectinincenpntenedeseenceesl (Mathews) 3/6 

Aston (W. G.), A History of Japanese Literature ............++.-.(Heimemann) 

Snell (F. J.), The Fourteenth Century.............0cccccesecessseeseoeess (Blackwood) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Fraser (J. F.), Round the World on a Wheel...........::s0.ceccsserseeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Cobbett (M.), Bottled Holidays ..........0.....ccssescrssscessorscesseees (Sands & Co.) 6/0 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Briggs (W.) and Bryan (G. H.), The Tatorial Dynamics..............+0.. (Clive) 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Keary (C, F.), A Mariage €e Convenance ... ...e.cec-csssecesssesaeeeseeeeee (UnWin) 6/0 
Scott (C.), The Wheel of Life...............ccceecersssserterceereeees Greening &Co) / 
Whyte Melville (G. J.), Songs and Verses and The True Cross 
(Ward, Lock) 3/6 


Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Market Harborough ...........c:0eeeesseeeeees (Thacker) 
Carey (R. N.), Basil Lyndburit ..............0..s0ccescsscesssseeres eo ve (Macmillan) 38/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Adventures of Philip ............sc0000« (Smith Elder) 6/0 
The New Popular Educator, Vol. T.. ................cccccrsrcscrcecesseerssseeees (Cassell) 
Whibley (C.), Suetonius: History of Twelve Cesars. Two vols....... (Nutt) 
Werth: (7.), Pimtewtens TAC 2c. ccccnseiscesesccosecssccacsesesesccccscesscesousveosan (Dent) 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Eaglishwoman’s Year-Book ani Directory, 1899. Edited by Emily 
DOG ccicvcitiihiniinticecniipinniilinccnccsetetintkuvmisliitiibamaliaaineiiiitiie (A. & C. Black) 
Calendar, History, and General Summary of Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, 1899........ Fucbeabehiendil (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 1/8 
The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1899...(George Allen) 3/6 
Banks and Their Customers ....00..0.00..0-.scsccee-cecessavcsecccseseeses higeate (Wilson) 1/0 


University Correspondence College, Matriculation Directory 
(30, Red Lion-square) 
The Annual Charities Register and Digest ................00c0ecee00s (Longmans) 4/0 








Announcements. 


Messrs. JAMES NisBet & Co. will publish early in March a 
volume of autobiography by Mr. Felix Moscheles. The book 
will contain recollections of Mendelssohn and of Rossini, 
sketches of well-known political figures like Mazzini, and 
letters and reminiscences of Robert Browning. 

THE Life of Danton, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, late Scholar of 
Balliol, which Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. will publish early 
in March, is the first complete study of the great French 
Revolutionary leader. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish in a few days the opening 
volumes of two new and important series. The Ecclesiastical 
History of Evagrius is the first volume of ‘‘ Byzantine Texts,”’ 
edited by Prof. Bury and two Belgian scholars, MM. Bidez 
and Parmentier. The second series, ‘‘ Oxford Commentaries,”’ 
of which Dr. Lock, the warden of Keble College and Ireland, 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, is the general editor, opens 
with The Book of Job, edited by Dr. Gibson, the Vicar of Leeds. 

Messrs. Sanps & Co. will publish almost immediately a new 
collection of short stories dealing with West Indian life, by 
Eden Phillpotts. The collection will be called Loup-Garou ! 

Messrs. METHUEN will shortly commence the publication of 
an edition of those novels of W. M. Thackeray which have 
passed out of copyright. Each book will be in two or three 
small volumes, and will contain an introduction by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. Each volume will have a photogravure frontispiece. 

Mr. MacqvuEEN will publish immediately The Daughters of 
Babylon, the new novel by Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Rohert 
Hitchens. The first edition will consist of 20,000 copies. 

THE series of letters written by Thomas Carlyle to his sister, 
which have been appearing in an American magazine, will be 
published by Chapman & Hall in volume form immediately. 

In his Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations 
of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians, the first volume of 
which Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce for publication in 
a few days, Mr. Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A, places in a 
connected form the result of the investigations of many years 
respecting the employment of the signs of the Zodiac and of 
the other time-honoured constellation figures of the classical 
world. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations, 
rown 8vo, 6 
Qusethaanta bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The bock is full of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price. 














CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “ AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G.S. Robertson, K.C.8.I. With numerous 


Illustrations and a Map, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





“The noble record of a noble acbievement.”—Spectator. “Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** More thrilling, more piquaot, and more human than any novel,” “ Singularly delightful.” —Glasgow Herald. 
mM tle Chr l “* Quick with heroism.”—Outlook. 
** Makes one hold one’s breath.””"— Times. 


“A noble story, nobly told.”— Punch. 











THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 
“One of the greatest books of the kind issued during the century. Un- “Of absorbing and fascinating interest.”— Birmingham Post. 


surpassed in geographical and human interest.””— Times. “A wonderful book.”— Daily Telegraph. 
** Magnificent volumes.”’—Spectator. “ As thrilling as instructive.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 8vo, with 


Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
“One of the most entertaining books that we have had in our hands for a long time, written with sagacious humour, and full of adventures and anecdotes.” 
“* Packed with incident and eminently readable.’”’—Critic. Daily Chronicle. 


THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 
A Ay eee Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With 4 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar, Second Edition. Crown 























“ A stirring tale.” — Outlook. | ** Full of interest.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


A HISTORY of the ART of WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
“The book is based throughout upon a thorough study of the original sources, and will be an indispensable aid to all students of medieval history.” — Atheneum, 


ANNALS of WESTMINSTER SCHOOL By J. Sargeaunt, M.A, Assistant Master. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Sargeaunt hes produced a history which is indispensable to the Old Westminster, and very interesting to the general reader.” — Manchester Guardian. 


THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. 8. Gibson, D.D., 


Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 6s. [Oxrorp ComMENTARIES. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. Milne. 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon Parmentier of Liege and M. Bidez of Gand. 
BYZANTINE Texts, - 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 























AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the CREEDS. By A. E. Burns, Examining 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. (HaypBooks or THEOLOGY. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John Keble. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. {Liprary or Devorion. 
This edition is edited on the same scale as “‘ The Christian Year.” Dr. Lock has corrected the printed text by collating it with the MS. in the Keble College 
Library, and has added an Introduction, and an analysis and explanatory notes to each of tie more difficult poems, 


FICTION. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Barr, Author of “The Mutable Many.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A romance of fascinating interest, The charm and interest of the romance are irdubitable. It is a bright and healthy tale of love and chivalry, and will take 


its place as one of the most successful of recent productions in the domain of quasi-bistorical fiction. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘“‘Lady Baby.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** All the stories are delightfal.””"—Scotsman. 


THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. 8. Fletcher, Author of ‘‘When Charles I. was 


King.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.’”’—Scotsman. 
* Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of “Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 








LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend Crown 8vo, 6s. ae 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


A romantic story of Acadie. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “Young Blood.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [March 4. 





METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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CATA Loa UES. 
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QoTHERAN’s PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE. 
No. 583, just published for FEBRUARY, 
INCLUDES MANY 

INTERESTING RARITIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
and a Collection of AUSTRAUIANA; 

Also the Remainder of TALBOY’S WHEELER'S HISTORY 

of INDIA. 
Post free from Henry Sormeran & Co., Booksellers, 

140, noan W.C. ; and 37, ined w. 

ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad jeteeet, Oxford. 





CATALOGUES post tree on application. 
\OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


pplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on coutienticn. 





DULAU & OO0., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL’ & ey ae Limited. high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, 12, Gough 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. » hoveapecial y-built fF other fast Machines 
or pl nting il lustrated or other Publications and qpesialee. built 
_——— or fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. . 
Facilities uw the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telep! 65121. Tel ih * Bessnensmanans 00 London.” 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 

and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN- 

TLFIC BOUKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 

MSS. should be addressed to the Manacer, University Press, 
Limited, Watford, London. 








UTHORS’' AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 

4 long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 

him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 


OOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 
—Please state wants. Forster's Kipling Note-Book , 
free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One R= 
—Ho.anp Co., Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 





ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. } state 
wants. 258. each offered :—“ Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; * New 
Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1887 emoirs, Richard III..” 1862 | 
“* Letters of Marque,” 1892 ; “ Plain bg from the Hills.” 1888; 
“Departmental Ditties,” Lahore Books Wanted List, 
site srices for each book, free. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
op, John amma Street, Birmingham. 


O[tEE-WEITING promptly and | scourately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer C Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS. or Cor- 
respondence, &c.. oppetallty and quickly Type-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address M. U. H., 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 











““THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 20, 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
225) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
COLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUBSDAY, X, January 170. Ayeileations for 
mission to be mad: J. Bewsner, 


e es gained Saeeiine 
or Exhibitions at Catone and Cambri: ge, and 2 gained adm 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. e last 


During. th thirteen 
ears 250 open Scholarships have x. en by Paulines at 
yxford and Dan Cambridge.) 
mm the Apposition, 1898, a were 88 Bove in St. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cam H or oat who 
Matriculated a Tondon. 0 University, and 79 had 
qualified for Medical —" 
About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education @ at Colet Court. 


OYAL TEDEAS ENGIN BERING COL- 
EGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 








The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, | ye and , the Colonies. About 
40 will be 1899. The 


of State will offer them for Som tition Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the blic Works and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Supe: 


t, 
Department, Indian State Railway. 
For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1899.—SLX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Three ow ae. t. £50) in Science and 
Three (£100, a8, = £30) in A Particulars, and copies of 
Examination n ciation to the Deayx, Guy’s 
Hospital, Fe Br S.E. 


UY'S HOSPITAL. — PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held through- 

out the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Exami- 
nation. Fee, 16 Guineas. 











gai 3 YR LAO K? 
Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issued since the advent of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published; also of any 
curio or object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for she 
prides herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ready, willing, and 
liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Poxanp, Q.C., says: “ He in fact wrote it so that 
she might use it, as he considered the books a creat find..... 
She will have achieved a wonderful success in book finding.” 

If a book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in 
this fascinating literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, peat Middlesex. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K B EcCkK BAN K, 
ildi Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
aum meathily balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


[experienced tn RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
rienced in Sgeay Work, aud who has access to the 
British Wessun as m, is ope: 
Author or any pe requiring assistance in Literary 4 
ccageh. or in TL, ig. Work: fhrcagh © the . a . 
undertaken m Frenc or Spanish. » by 
een | to D. ©. Datuas. 5. Furnival } Street, London. Re 


2) en 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ER ? ae 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE * 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MancHESTER. 





An American Transport 





in the 





Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “Capt. 
Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 





Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 





London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & co. 








25 February, 1899. 
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SELECTION FROM 


MR. JOHN LONG'S | 
NEW LIST. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 1,750 COPIES EX- 
* HAUSTED DAY OF PUBLICATION, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FRANK REDLAND, 
RECRUIT. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
. Author of “‘ Trewinnot of Guy's.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s } 


“THIS DAY (FEBRUARY 24) IS PUBLISHED 
SMOLTARBOUSLY IN LONDON AND NEW 








J. MACL4&REN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


PURSUED BY THE LAW. 


By the Author of “‘ The Angel of the Covenant,” &c. 
In cloth gilt, 6s, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


MISS NANSE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” 
Ce 
Tn cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.] This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY EIBBON BERKLEY. 


OSWALD STEELE. 


In cloth xilt, 6s } (This day. 
*,* The plot turns on Ritualisrm, and the teroine 

goes through extraordinary vicissitudes both of love 

and marriage, «f which latter subject we have 


startling expositions and strange theories. 








MISA SANDEMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


WICKED ROSAMOND. 


In cloth gilt, 68,] 
*,.* A complete Catalogue post free. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos St., Strand. 


F.V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIstT. 





POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY, THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE DAY OF 
TEMPTATION. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


oe citi Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 
by Mr. W. Le Queux, entitled ‘The Day of Tempta- 
tion,’”— Punch. 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 


By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 














THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


‘THE ATTACK ON 
THE FARM. 


By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 
** Of conspicuous merit.’”’—Scotsman. 


“We have read Mr. Arnold’s book with pleasure,” 
Public inion. 





F. V. WHITE & ©CO., 
14, Redford Street, Strand, W.C, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 
; By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 
First Edition nearly exhausted, Second Edition ready immediately. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING 


AND 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*.* These Vulumes are uniform with “The Letters «f Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


MAK CHESTER GUARDIAN.—" We wish it were possible to give an adequate idea of the wealth of 
these letters in wise and beautiful sayings about life, about poetry, and aboutlove. But it is im ible. 
Let us simply say again that these volumes are not merely ‘unique,’ nor merely interesting, but that 
the world is the richer for being admitted to share in the communion of two noble minds at the hour of 
their greatest opportunity.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ Extremely interesting for the various literary criticisms which the two writers 
interchange about one another’s and other people’s writing....... The letters are full of allusions to, and 
descriptions of, the life, books, and great thinkers of the day.” 

LITB&RATUKE.—" The picture of the closer and closer approach of two impassioned and enthusiastic 
natures, as spiritual and intellectual ee gradually transforms itself into love, is one cf undeniable, 
and, Yar on the woman’s side, ot re able beauty.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An a'most priceless addition to the literature of the world. It is safe 
to ——— every lover of the Brownings who reads these volumes—as what lover of them will not ?—will 
rise from them with a warmer admiration than ever for the genius and character of these two strangely 
attractive persons,” 











OUR PRAYER BOOK: 
CONFORMITY and CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Written in a very liberal spirit, and thero is a great deal which is good ard helpful and devotional, 


as well as explanatory.”- Church Family Newspaper. 
“ We are impressed iy, the serious, simple, snd intelligent manner in which Canon Roberts has handed 
is 


his important themes. book is quite one for the times.” — Queen. 


THE WAR in CUBA: the Experiences of an English- 


man with the United States Army. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, M.A. With 4 Maps and a 


Frontispiece. Urown 8vo, 6s. \ 
DAILY UHRONICLE.—“ A most vivid and entertaining description, giving us a far better idea of 
what the war was really like to the men who took part in it than all the possible statistics aud military 
treatises.’’ 


THE CRUISE of the “CACHALOT”: Round the 


World after Sperm Whales. FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illustrations and a 

Chart. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. e Volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master....... *The 

Cruise of the Cachalot’ is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who can 

appreciate a masterly representation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, its humours 

and its tragedies.”’ 


TWO POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. By Katharine Tynan, 


Author of “‘ The Way of a Maid,”’ ‘‘ Oh, what a Plague is Love!’ “‘ The Handsome Brandons,” &c, 
SECOND EDITION, 

ATH tN HUM.—“ Miss Tynan has a gift of drawing charming girls. . ...The heroine of her latest 

book rightly takes the name of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ for she is as lovable as she is natural, and as worthy 


as she ig fresh and sweet.” 


THE PRIDE of LIFE. By Sir William Magnay, Bart., 


Author of “‘ The Fall of a Star.” 
WORLD.—“ A book which possesses most of the best qualities of fiction, including the excellent gift 


of humovr....... A fine story. 
DAILY CHRKONICLE.— An interesting story, told with a good deal of spirit.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents:— 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. XLV.-LII, | A WEEKLY MIRACLE. By Roeser E. Fry. 
(Conclusion.) By Mrs, Futter Mairtanp and | gpa-SaUCE. By Lieut. Srvaar D. Gogpon, 
Sir Farpgericx Pottock, Bart. RN. 

NORTH NORFOLK FISH AND FOWL. By 4, MISSIONARY OF THE FAR WEST. By 
CO. J. CoRnisH. ALEXANDER InnzEs SHanp. 

A SELF-MADE MAN. By Sreruen Cranz. AN ACTRESS’S TREASURES, By Miss Atys 











A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. By J. B. HALLarD, 
ATLAY. | THE BYE-WAYS OF JOURNALISM. By Mrcnart 
THE SENSE OF HUMOUR IN MEN, By Miss MacDownaca. 
Evita Siarer and Miss Frances H, FresH- | LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps, XI.XV.. By 
FIELD. 8. R. Crockett. 





London; SMITH, ELDER & OO., 15, Waterioo Place, 








~ 
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FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 
FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 1s. 6d. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; 
Seven vols. in case, 10s, 6d. ; 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


ADAM SMITH, 


Author of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 
By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“One of the best books on Carlyle yet wis 





rary World. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 


“ A very valuable and opportune addition to a bay series.” 
n, 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith Leask. 
“One of the finest and most convincing _— that have 

recently appeared in the field of British ee - ba, 

“THE BLACK WOOD ” GROUP. By Sir 


GEURGE DOUGLA 
“Bir George Douglas, % addition to summarising their bio- 
graphies, criticises their —e, yee excellent and well-weighed 
appreciation.”—Literary 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Saints- 


a Me Balatebary’ 's miniature is a gem of its Lg ¥ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROBERT LOUIS 5 STEVENSON. By Mar- 
. Seva ne of th the most charming biographies we have 


LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 


Short Studies of Great Authors in the 
Nineteenth Century. 





Ruskin. By P. WILSON, M.A. 
Carlyle. 3s. 6d. 
“Lovers of literature will 
Emerson. “ preciate the sympathetic 
Lowell. arm and coatinual interest 
George Eliot which pervade yi y- 
. v m 8 
withhold our ‘teibuse if praise 


Robert Browning. 
Mre. Browning. Lowell, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Robert Browning, 
Herbe:t Spencer. Arnold, pencer, and Le oe 


SIXPENNY EDITION 
ANNIE 8. SWAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


THE GATES OF EDEN. 
Ky ANNIE 8. SWAN. 
Also in cloth, price ls. 








NEW UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 
ANNIE S. SWAN'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back and side, 
price 3s. 6d. each. 

SHEILA. 

THE GATES OF EDEN. With Portrait. 

THE GUINEA STAMP. 

BRIAR AND PALM. 

MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 

ST. VEDA’S. 

A LOST IDEAL. 

WHO SHALL SERVE? 

THE NEWEST BOOK ON JERUSALEM. 
JERUSALEM the HOLY. A Brief 


History of Ancient Jerusalem; with an Account of the 
Modern City and its Conditions, Political bts ious, and 
Bocial. By EDWIN SHERMAN WALLACE. With 

aS ~~ es from Photographs and 4 beac fous 
7a. Ge 


DR. WHYTE’S “‘ APPRECIATIONS.” 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE: an Apprecia- 


tion. With some of the best passa, a* 7 yy) At jician’s 
Writio 4 Selected and Arrang DER 
WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt top, 2s. 


FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 


an Appreciation. With some Chqsactont = ic Passages of 
Mystical and 8 ienal Autobiogra 
Arranged by ALEXANDER Wh rm %, D. Art linen, 


gilt top, 23. 
SANTA TERESA: an Appreciation. 
mages of the Saint's Writi 


With some of os a 
pysenaed by ALEXANDER 











Selected, Adapted, 
WHYTE, DD. Second Edition 


JACOB BEHMEN: an 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Appreciation. 
cloth, 24 ; leather, 2s. éd. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 








MESSRS. JARROLD & SONS’ 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
BY THE NEW BOSNIAN AUTHOR. 
Order it To-Day. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 


SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic. 


“ ” 


s. In these of id and easy communi¢a- 

tion between all quarters of the fi it isa remarkable 

neces of Bosnia vinia, lying as the: 

almost witnin touch of the most cultured refi 
centres of European civilisa' ‘should retain all their 
pristine cnaey of Goer. and to all inten:s and pur- 
poses be a’ ney unaffected by Gee coun 80 
near main people 
Hadtera temparameut, and Uy Pe wes their 

' 

able mene de of. life, ite ees iy = opportunities for the 
have not yay an res Hyer by rm Wan age “ selam.” 





READY SHORTLY. 


Jjoxars NEW ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s, 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 


Th of this, the latest of the great Hungarian 

Saga ree ee 
on one e 

} 1 2. rn to the fate of the Princess Marie 

Charlotte ¢ Canet ye FA, of the eu tated Marie Antoinette 


d Louis XVI. Round the a i thful 
an personality 


Princess there come acharm as aA the ein 


which she passes her veiled ond secluded life ; — the 
more active members of the persone are 

tinguished by that virile force of character which marks so 
many of Maurus J 6kai’s creations, 


READY SHORTLY. 
BY A RISING AUSTRALIAN AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS 


By MARGARET PARKER, Author of “To 
Him Who Waits,” &c. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


A Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 


By Admiral of the Fleet 
The Hon. Sir HEN BY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 
numerous Touteati lustrations by the late 
sirosWALD J mpm ap mnmny ony ae eee 
Py ye a aT Toteret asa \. Lrg 
Morning Post.— my g incident and interesting adven- 
Daily Telegraph.— As wholesome ss trade wind, as 


— tt it - ayy A. A § 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 
West African — 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations an 
Pall Mal a Gentie_" Mine Ki accom ite 
a | in her latest which outrivals ‘Travels fn Waet 
a ica.’ By means of a *, common sense 8° et Pn 


tound study of West Africa and 


and how Empire-builders it to use their 
bri tand paper are delight ‘tealt ia" wo 


‘ THIRD THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 














Pines ¥ a bright litte, book.” 
i, Barely Solighttal ‘ 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ea 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 


of a — o Fy, eae C._ PRICE, Author of 
“Young outh,” &c. 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 
w. De ee, Ani LAS “The semmamee af love and’ ware. 

Reprojuces the very admoephere war 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 


8. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “ The 
ek 2 a dy on Tuesday, 


~~ NEW) VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
ISTORY.—Vol. IX. 


BIRDS. By A. H. Evans, MA. 


sone 





Miss Parker has aety attained considerable reputa- 
a in Australia, and it is Dp 

in England may be as tavourable as 
may i, - that the Her. © YR E. — = writing in the 

‘Leisure Hour,” spea' er lows :— 
“M i, Segue, author of * Ida Cameron’ and * To Him 
Who Waits,” has made an excellent beginning in these 
stories of Gale life in Australia.” 





READY SHORTLY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “POOR HUMAN 
NATURE.” 


Crown 8yo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 
A STOLEN IDEA. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Poor 
Human Nature,” “Cornish Diamonds,” &c. 





THE RACONTEUR SERIES.—No. . 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 


‘THOMAS MOORE ANECDOTES. 


Being Selections from the Journal of Th 


With r Illustrations by G. E. Lope. ora, 17s. net. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ao 
1. Valda aes Romance of ta Turkish Harim). 
me ake riage in the Bra itish Fleet. By 
H. es Se yy Boge ‘y= 
adland—5. A Strap men’ 
What Came of It. (Conclusion.)—6. Native Rule in British 
West Africa. H Bell (late Assistant-Treasurer on the 
| A tat ir Salar Jung’s Visit to Europe. By Colonel 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Price ls.—The MARCH NUMBER containe: 
Jy Tap Same ond So Canto. By Rhoia 








Vii -1X—2 Steinkirk —3. For a Consideration.-4 fn and Gut 
Stites Juliet B Brinks Brinker, of Detroit 18 Sheridan's heed k 
Pious indow. Madempiselle 


Deception—8. F an Eastern W! —9, 
Sax Yous “April. By Egerton Ca:tle. Chaya, 


THE ARGOSY. 





1s.—The MARCH NUMBER con: 
ro eran a, ae ota 
wt Old A cote Ce at 2 


Chaps. ne VEL XII. Bs 
Throne: y 





"'M M a A OSibenes the 
Sketch are sab the E Maria Th 9, His 
Soul’s Affinity. 





Moore. Edited, with Notes, by WILMOT HARRI- 
SON, Author of “Memorable London Houses,” &c. 
With Special Introduction by Dr. RICHARD GAR- 
NETT, and a Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas Moore. 


LITERATPURE.—“ Gives a delightful picture of the man 
and his social charm....A storehouse of good things.” 





HUNGARIAN LITERATURE : 

An Historical and Literary Survey. By Dr. 
EMIL REICH, Author of “ History of Civilisa- 
tion” &c., &c. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A work of no small merit and 
ability....It certainly does supply a long-felt want.” 


JARROLD & SONS, 





London : 


10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E,C, 








THE | CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Subscri ~~ eageree 16s. 
MARCH NUMBER cov 
BRITISH EXPERIENCE in the ¢ GOVERNMENT of 
co. By fe Rat Hon. James Bryce, 
THE CAPTURE of MANILA.—I. Pe the Pacific and 
Landing near M: reene, Major-General, 


anila By Francis V. 
GENERAL Ly as Bs | of yours, In Spain, 
Italy, Egypt, and Extracts from the Diary of Gen 


rman. 

THE SINKING of the whee cra Zest IV. Prison 
Life in Santiago and Observations of the Si ae By Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, Naval 

And numerous other Stories and Art vclee of General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. OS} ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
8: 


IN the TOY-COUNTRY, By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
aes PUTS the RUOM in ORDER. By Julia D. 


Cow 
APPRENTICES Fa the UNITED STATES NAVY. By 
—7 


Sod ecmaneusattit tittle for the Young. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Liutrep, London. 





